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MY FATHER’S MEMOIR: LIFE SKETCH EXTRAORDINARY. 





LETTER FROM DR. JOHN BROWN, OF EDINBORO, SCOTLAND, TO DR. JOHN CAIRNS. 





Y Dear Friend—When, at the urgent 
request of his trustees and family, and 
in accordance with what I believe was his 
own wish, you undertook my father’s 
Memoir, it was in a measure on the under- 
standing that I would furnish you with 
some domestic and personal details. This 
I hoped to have done, but was unable. 
Though convinced more than ever how 
little my hand is needed, I will now en- 
deavor to fulfil my promise. Before doing 
so, however, you must permit me to express 
our deep gratitude to you for this crowning 
proof of your regard for him 


Without whose life we had not been; 


to whom for many years you habitually 
wrote as ‘* My father,’’ and one of whose 
best blessings, when he was ‘‘such an one 
as Paul the aged,’’ was to know that you 
were to him ‘‘ mine own son in the gospel.’”’ 

With regard to the manner in which you 
have done this last kindness to the dead, I 
can say nothing more expressive of our 
feelings, and, I am sure, nothing more grat- 
ifying to you, than that the record you have 
given of my father’s life, and of the series 
of great public questions in which he took 
part, is done in the way which would have 
been most pleasing to himself—that which, 
with his passionate love of truth and liberty, 
his relish for concentrated, just thought and 
expression, and his love of being loved, he 
would have most desired, in any one speak- 
ing of him after he was gone. He would, 





I doubt not, say, as one said to a great 
painter, on looking at his portrait, ‘‘ It is 
certainly like, but it is much better look- 
ing;’’ and you might well reply as did the 
painter, ‘‘It is the truth, told lovingly’’— 
and all the more true that it is so told. 
You have, indeed, been enabled to speak 
the truth, or as the Greek has it, dAyGevetv év 
éyérn—to truth it in love. 

I have over and over again sat down to 
try and do what I promised and wished—to 
give some faint expression of my father’s 
life; not of what he did or said or wrote— 
not even of what he was asa man of God 
and a public teacher; but what he was in 
his essential nature—what he would have 
been had he been anything else than what 
he was, or had lived a thousand years ago. 

Sometimes I have this so vividly in my 
mind that I think I have only to sit down 
and write it off, and do it to the quick. 
‘« The’idea of his life,’’? what he was as a 
whole, what was his self, all his days, would 
—to go on with words which not time or 
custom can ever wither or make stale— 

Sweetly creep 

Into my study of imagination; 

And every lovely organ of his life 

Would come apparelled in more precious habit— 

More moving delicate, and fall of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of my soul, 

Than when he lived indeed, 
as if the sacredness of death and the bloom 
of eternity were on it; or as you may have 
seen in an untroubled lake, the heaven 
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reflected with its clouds, brighter, purer, 
more exquisite than itself; but when you 
try to put this into words, to detain yourself 
over it, it is by this very act disturbed, 
broken and bedimmed, and soon vanishes 
away, as would the imaged heavens in the 
lake, if a pebble were cast into it, or a 
breath of wind stirred its face. The very 
anxiety to transfer it, as it looked out of the 
clear darkness of the past, makes the image 
grow dim and disappear. 

Every one whose thoughts are not seldom 
with the dead, must have felt both these 
conditions; how, in certain passive, tran- 
quil states, there comes up into the dark- 
ened chamber of the mind, its ‘‘ chamber of 
imagery ’’—uncalled, as if it blossomed out 
of space, exact, absolute, consummate, 
vivid, speaking, not darkly as in a glass, 
but face to face, and, ‘‘ moving delicate ’’— 
this ‘‘ idea of his life;’’ and then how an 
effort to prolong and perpetuate and record 
all this, troubles the vision and kills it! It 
is as if one should try to paint in a mirror 
the reflection of a dear and unseen face; 
the coarse, uncertain, passionate handling 
and color, ineffectual and hopeless, shut out 
the very thing itself. 

I will therefore give this up as in vain, 
and try by some fragmentary sketches, 
scenes, and anecdotes, to let you know in 
some measure what manner of man my 
father was. Anecdotes, if true and alive, 
are always valuable; the man in the con- 
crete, the fofus guis, comes out in them ; and 
I know you too well to think that you will 
consider as trivial or out of place anything 
in which his real nature displayed itself ; and 
your own sense of humor as a master and 
central power of the human soul, playing 
about the very essence of the man, will do 
more than forgive anything of this kind 
which may crop out here and there, like the 
smile of wild-flowers in grass, or by the 
wayside. 

My first recollection of my father, my 
first impression, not only of his character, 
but of his eyes and face and presence, 
strange as it may seem, dates from my fifth 
year. Doubtless I had looked at him often 
enough before that, and had my own child- 
ish thoughts about him; but this was the 
time when I got my fixed, compact idea of 
him, and the first look of him which I felt 
could never be forgotten. I saw him, as it 
were, by a flash of lightning, sudden and 
complete. A child begins by seeing bits of 
everything ; it knows in part—here a little, 
there a little; it makes up its whole out of 
its own littles, and is long of reaching the 
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fulness of a whole: and in this we are all 
children all our lives in much. Children 
are long of seeing, or at least of looking at 
what is above them; they like the ground, 
and its flowers and stones, its ‘‘ red sodgers” 
and lady birds, and all its queer things; 
their world is about three feet high, and 
they are more often stooping than gazing up. 
I know I was past ten before I saw, or cared 
to see, the ceilings of the rooms in the 
manse at Biggar. 

On the morning of the 28th May, 1816, 
my eldest sister Janet and I were sleeping 
in the kitchen-bed with Tibbie Meek, our 
only servant. We were all three awakened 
by a cry of pain—sharp, insufferable, as if 
one were stung. Years after we two con- 
fided to each other, sitting by the burnside, 
that we thought that ‘‘ great cry’’ which 
arose at midnight in Egypt must have been 
like it. Weall knew whose voice it was, 
and, in our night clothes, we ran into the 
passage, and into the little parlor to the left 
hand, in which was a closet-bed. We 
found my father standing before us, erect, 
his hands clenched in his black hair, his 
eyes full of misery and amazement, his face 
white as that of the dead. He frightened 
us. He saw this, or else his intense will had 
mastered his agony, for, taking his hands 
from his head, he said slowly and gently, 
‘* Let us give thanks,’’ and turned to a little 
sofa in the room; there lay our mother, 
dead. She had long been ailing. I re- 
member her sitting in a shawl—an Indian 
one with little dark green spots on a light 
ground—and watching her growing pale 
with what I afterwards knew must have been 
strong pain. She had, being feverish, 
slipped out of bed, and ‘‘ grandmother,” 
her mother, seeing her ‘‘ change come,” 
had called my father, and they two saw her 
open her blue, kind, and true eyes, ‘‘ com- 
fortable’’ to us all ‘‘as the day’’—I re- 
member them better than those of any one 
I saw yesterday—and, with one faint look 
of recognition to him, close them till the 
time of the restitution of all things. 


She had another morn than ours. 


Then were seen in full action his keen, 
passionate nature, his sense of mental pain, 
and his supreme will, instant and unsparing, 
making himself and his terrified household 
give thanks in the midst of such a desola- 
tion—and for it. Her warfare was accom- 
plished, her iniquities were pardoned: she 
had already received from her Lord’s hand 
double for all her sins; this was his 
supreme and over-mastering thought, and 
he gave it utterance. 
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No man was happier in his wives. My 
mother was modest, calm, thrifty, reason- 
able, tender, happy-hearted. She was his 
student-love, and is even now remembered 
in that pastoral region, for ‘‘her sweet 
gentleness and wife-like government.”” Her 
death and his sorrow and loss, settled down 
deep into the heart of the countryside. He 
was so young and bright, so full of fire, so 
unlike any one else, so devoted to his work, 
s9 chivalrous in his look and manner, so 
fearless, and yet so sensitive and self-con- 
tained. She was so wise, good and gentle, 
gracious and frank. 

His subtlety of affection, and his almost 
cruel self-command, were shown on the day 
of the funeral. It was to Symington, four 
miles off—a quiet little churchyard, lying in 
the shadow of Tinto; a place where she her- 
self had wished to be laid. The funeral was 
chiefly on horseback. We, the family, were 
in coaches. I had been since the death in 
a sort of stupid musing and wonder, not 
making out what it all meant. I knew my 
mother was said to be dead. I saw she was 
still, and laid out, and then shut up, and 
didn’t move; but I did not know that when 
she was carried out in that long black box, 
and we all went with her, she alone was 
never to return. 

When we got to the village all the people 
were at their doors. Oné woman, the 
blacksmith Thomas Spence’s wife, had a 
nursing baby in her arms, and he leaped up 
and crowed with joy at the strange sight, 
the crowding horsemen, the coaches, and 
the nodding plumes of the hearse. This 
was my brother William, then nine months 
old, and Margaret Spence was his foster- 
mother. ‘Those with me were overcome at 
this sight; he of all the world whose, in 
some ways, was the greatest loss, the least 
_ turning it to his own childish 
glee. 
We got to the churchyard and stood 
round the open grave. My dear old grand- 
father was asked by my father to pray ; he 
did. I don’t remember hls words; I be- 
lieve he, through his tears and sobs, re- 
peated the Divine words, ‘* All flesh is 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower 
of the grass; the grass withereth, and the 
fower thereof falleth away, but the word of 
the Lord endureth forever ;’’ adding, in his 
homely and pathetic way, that the flower 
would again bloom, never again to fade; 

what was now sown in dishonor and 
Weakness, would be raised in glory and 
Power, like unto His own glorious body. 
n to my surprise and alarm, the coffin, 
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resting on its bearers, was placed over that 
dark hole, and I watched with curious eye 
the unrolling of those neat black bunches of 
cords, which I have often enough since 
seen. My father took the one at the head, 
and also another much smaller springing 
from the same point as his, which he had 
caused to be put there, and unrolling it, 
put it into my hand. I twisted it firmly 
round my fingers, and awaited the result; 
the burial men with their real ropes lowered 
the coffin, and when it rested at the bottom, 
it -was too far down for me to see—the 
grave was made very deep, as he uséd after- 
wards to tell us, that it might hold us all— 
my father first and abruptly let his cord 
drop, followed by the rest. This was too 
much. I now saw what was meant, and 
held on and fixed my fist and feet, and I 
believe my father had some difficulty in 
forcing open my small fingers; he let the 
little black cord drop, and I remember, in 
my misery and anger, seeing its open end 
disappearing in the gloom. 

My mother’s death was the second epoch 
in my father’s life; it marked a change at 
once and for life; and for a man so self-re- 
liant, so poised upon a centre of his own, it 
is wonderful the extent of change it made. 
He went home, preached her funeral ser- 
mon, every one in the church in tears, 
himself outwardly unmoved. But from that 
time dates an entire, though always deepen- 
ing, alteration in bis manner of preaching, 
because an entire change in his way of 
dealing with God’s Word. Not that his 
abiding religious views and convictions were 
then originated, or even altered—I doubt 
not that from a child he not only knew the 
Holy Scriptures, but was ‘‘ wise unto sal- 
vation ’’—but it strengthened and clarified, 
quickened and gave permanent direction to, 
his sense of God as revealed in His Word. 
He took as it were to subsoil ploughing ; he 
got a new and adamantine point to the in- 
strument with which he bored, and with a 
fresh power—with his whole might, he sunk 
it right down into the living rock, to the 
virgin gold. His entire nature had got a 
shock, and his blood was drawn inwards, 
his surface was chilled ; but fuel was heaped 
all the more on the inner fires, and his zeal, 
that 7: Gepydv mpaypa, burned with a new ardor; 
indeed, had he not found an outlet for his 
pent-up energy, his brain must have given 
way, and his faculties have either consumed 
themselves in wild, wasteful splendor, and 
combustion, or dwindled into lethargy.* 





*There is a story illustrative of this altered manner 
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The manse became silent ; we lived and 
slept and played under the shadow of that 
death, and we saw, or rather felt, that he 
was another father than before. No more 
happy laughter from the two in the parlor, 
as he was reading Larry, the Irish postboy’s 
letter in Miss Edgeworth’s tale, or the last 
Waverley novel; no more visitings in a cart 
with her, he riding beside us on his white 
thorough-bred pony, to Kilbucho, or Ra- 
chen Mill, or Kirklawhill. He went among 
his people as usual when they were ill; he 
preached better than ever—they were some- 
times frightened to think how wonderfully 
he preached ; but the sunshine was over— 
the glad and careless look, the joy of young 
life and mutual love. He was little with us, 
and, as I said, the house was still, except 
when he was mandating his sermons for 
Sabbath. This he always did, not only 
vivd voce, but with as much energy and 
loudness as in the pulpit ; we felt his voice 
was sharper, and rang keen through the 
house. 

What we lost, the congregation and the 
world gained. He gave himself wholly to 
his work. As you have yourself said, he 
changed his entire system and fashion of 
preaching; from being elegant, rhetorical, 
and ambitious, he became concentrated, 
urgent, moving (being himself moved), 
keen, searching, unSwerving, authoritative 
to fierceness, full of the terrors of the Lord, 
if he could but persuade men. The truth 
of the words of God had shone out upon 
him with an immediateness and infinity of 
meaning and power, which made them, 
though the same words he had looked on 
from childhood, other and greater and 
deeper words. He then left the ordinary 
commentators, and men who write about 
meanings and flutter around the circumfer- 
ence and corners; he was bent on the 
centre, on touching with his own fingers, on 
seeing with his own eyes, the pearl of great 
price. Then it was that he began to dig 
into the depths, into the primary and aurif- 
erous rock of Scripture, and take nothing 
at another’s hand: then he took up with 
the word ‘‘ apprehend ;’’he had laid hold of 
the truth—there it was with its evidence, in 
his hand; and every one who knew him 
must remember well how, in speaking with 
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and matter of preaching. He had been preaching 
when very young, at Galashiels, and one wife said to 
her “neebor,” “ Jean, what think ye o’ the lad ?” 
“42's maist o't tinsel wark,” said Jean, neither relish- 
ing nor appreciating his fine sentiments and figures. 
Alter my mother’s death, he preached in the same 
place, and Jean, running to her frend, took the first 
word, “‘42’s a’ gowd noo.” 
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earnestness of the meaning of a passage, he, 
in his ardent, hesitating way, looked into 
the palm of his hand as if he actually saw 
there the truth he was going to utter, 
This word apprehend played a large part in 
his lectures, as the thing itself did in his 
processes of investigation, or, if I might 
make a word, indigation. Comprehension, 
he said, was for few; apprehension was for 
every man who had hands and a head to rule 
them, and an eye to direct them. Out of 
this arose one of his deficiencies. He could 
go largely into the generalities of a subject, 
and relish greatly others doing it, so that 
they did do it really and well; but he was 
averse to abstract and wide reasonings, 
Principles he rejoiced in: he worked with 
them as with his choicest weapons; they 
were the polished stones for his sling, 
against the Goliaths of presumption, error, 
and tyranny in thought or in polity, civil or 
ecclesiastical ; but he somehow divined a 
principle, or got at it naked and alone, 
rather than deduced it and brought it toa 
point from an immensity of particulars, and 
then rendered it back so as to bind them 
into one cosmos. One of my young friends 
now dead, who afterwards went to India, 
used to come and hear him in Broughton 
Place with me, and this word apprehend 
caught him, and as he had a great love for 
my father, in writing home to me, he never 
forgot to ask how ‘‘ grand old Apprehend” 
was. 

From this time dates my father’s posses- 
sion and use of the German Exegetics. 
After my mother’s death I slept with him; 
his bed was in his study, a small room, with 
a very small grate. and I remember well 
his getting those fat, shapeless, spongy Ger- 
man books, as if one would sink in them, 
and be bogged in their bibulous, unsized 
paper; and watching him as he impatiently 
cut them up, and dived into them in his 
rapid, eclectic way, tasting them, and drop- 
ping for my play such a lot of soft, large, 
curled bits from the paper-cutter, leaving 
the edges all shaggy. He never came to 
bed when I was awake, which was not to be 
wondered at; but I can remember often 
awaking far on in the night or morning, 
and seeing that keen, beautiful, intense fact 
bending over these Rosenmiillers, af 
Ernestis, and Storrs, and Kuinoels—the fire 
out, and the gray dawn peering through 
the window; and when he heard me move, 
he would speak to me in the foolish words 
of endearment my mother was wont to us, 
and come to bed, and take me, warm 4, 
was, into his cold bosom. 
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Vitringa in Jesatam | especially remember, 
a noble folio. Even then, with that eager- 
ness to communicate what he had himself 
found, of which you must often have been 
made the subject, he went and told it. He 
would try to make me, small man as I was, 
‘apprehend ’’ what he and Vitringa be- 
tween them had made out of the fifty-third 
chapter of his favorite prophet, the princely 
Isaiah.* Even then, so far as I can recall, 
he never took notes of what he read. He 
did not need this, his intellectual force and 
clearness were so great; he was so /otus in 
illo, whatever it was, that he recorded by a 
secret of its own, his mind’s results and vic- 
tories and memoranda, as he went on; he 
did not even mark his books, at least very 
seldom ; he marked his mind. 

He was thus every year preaching with 
mote and more power, because with more 
and more knowledge and ‘ pureness ;’’ and 
as you say, there were probably nowhere in 
Britain such lectures delivered at that time 
to such an audience, consisting of country 
people, sound, devout, well-read in their 
Bibles and in the native divinity, but quite 
unused to persistent, deep, critical thought. 
Much of this—most of it—was entirely his 
own, self-originated and self-sustained, and 
done for its own sake, 





* His reading aloud of everything from John Gil- 
pin to John Howe was a fine and high art, or rather 
gift. Henderson could not have given 

* The dinner waits, and we are tired; ” 
Says Gilpin, “‘ So am I,” 
better; and to hear him sounding the depths and 
cadences of the Living Temple, “ bearing on its front 
this doleful inscription ‘ Here God once dwelt,’ ”? was 
like listening to the recitative of Handel. But Isaiah 
was his master piece ; and I remember quite well his 
startling us all when reading at family worship, ‘* His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God,’’ by a peremptory, explosive sharpness, 
as of thunder overhead, at the words “the mighty 
God,” similar to the rendering now given to Han- 
del’s music, and doubtiess so meant by him; and 
then closing with “the Prince of Peace,” soft and 
low. Noman who wishes to feel Isaiah, as well as 
understand him, should be ignorant of Handel’s 
“Messiah.” His prelude to “Comfort ye” — its 
simple theme, cheerful and infinite as the ripple of 
the unsearchable sea—gives a deeper meaning to the 
words, One of my father’s great delights in his 
dying months was reading the lives of Handel and of 
Michael Angelo, then newly out. He felt that the 
author of “ He was despised,’ and “ He shall feed 
his flock,’ and those other wonderful airs, was a man 
of profound religious feeling, of which they were the 
ulterance ; and he rejoiced over the warlike airs and 
choruses of ‘“ Judas Maccabzeus.” You have 
recorded his estimate of the religious nature of him 
of the serribile via; he said it was a relief to his 
mind to know that such a mighty genius walked 
humbly with his God. 
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All too happy in the pleasure 
Of his own exceeding treasure. 
But he often said, with deep feeling, that 
one thing put him always on his mettle, the 
knowledge that ‘‘ yonder in that corner, 
under the gallery, sat, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, a man who knew his Greek Testament 
better than I did.’’ This was his brother- 
in-law, and one of his elders, Mr. Robert 
Johnston, married to his sister Violet, a 
merchant and portioner in Biggar, a re- 
markable man, of whom it is difficult to say 
to strangers what is true, without being 
accused of exaggeration. A shopkeeper in 
that remote little town, he not only inter- 
meddled fearlessly with all knowledge, but 
mastered more than many practised and 
University men do in their own lines. 
Mathematics, astronomy, and especially 
what may be called se/enology, or the doc- 
trine of the moon, and the higher geometry 
and physics ; Hebrew, Sanscrit, Greek, and 
Latin, to the veriest rigors of prosody and 
metre; Spanish and Italian, German, 
French, and any odd language that came in 
his way; all these he knew more or less 
thoroughly, and acquired them in the most 
leisurely, easy, cool sort of way, as if he 
grazed and browsed perpetually in the field 
of letters, rather than made formal meals, 
or gathered for any ulterior purpose his 
fruits, his roots, and his nuts—he especially 
liked mental nuts—much less bought them 
from any one. 

With all this, his knowledge of human, 
and especially of Biggar human nature, the 
ins and outs of its little secret on-goings, the 
entire gossip of the place, was like a 
woman’s; moreover, every personage, great 
or small, heroic or comic, in Homer— 
whose poems he made it a matter of con- 
science to read once every four years— 
Plautus, Suetonius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and 
Lucian, down through Boccaccio and Don 
Quixote, which he knew by heart and from 
the living Spanish, to Joseph Andrews, the 
Spectator, Goldsmith and Swift, Miss Aus- 
ten, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Ferrier, 
Galt and Sir Walter—he was as familiar 
with, as with David Crockat the nailer, or 
the parish minister, the town drummer, the 
mole-catcher, or the poaching weaver, who 
had the night before leistered a prime kip- 
per at Rachan Mill, by the flare of a tarry 
wisp, or brought home his surreptitious 
gray hen or maukin from the wilds of Dun- 
syre or the dreary Lang Whang. This 
singular man came to the manse every 
Friday evening for many years, and he and 
my father discussed everything and every- 
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body ;—beginning with tough, strong head- 
work—a bout at wrestling, be it Czesar’s 
Bridge, the Epistles of Phalaris, the import 
of the Greek particles, the Catholic ques- 
tion, or the great roots of Christian faith ; 
ending with the latest joke in the town or 
the West Raw, the last effusion by Affleck, 
tailor and poet, the last blunder of A®sop 
the apothecary, and the last repartee of the 
village fool, with the week’s Edinburgh and 
Glasgow news by their respective carriers ; 
the whole little life, sad and humorous— 
who had been born and who was dying or 
dead, married or about to be, for the past 
eight days. 

This amused, and, in the true sense, 
diverted my father, and gratified his curios- 
ity, which was great, and his love of men, 
as well as for man. He was shy, and un- 
willing to ask what he longed to know, 
liking better to have it given him without 
the asking ; and no one could do this 
better than ‘* Uncle Johnston.’’ 

You may readily understand what a 
thorough exercise and diversion of an intel- 
lectual and social kind this was, for they 
were neither of them men to shrink from 
close gripes, or trifle and flourish with their 
weapons ; they laid on and spared not. 
And then my uncle had generally some 
special nut of his own to crack, some thesis 
to fling down and offer battle on, some 
** particle’’ to energize upon; for though 
quiet and calm, he was thoroughly comba- 
tive, and enjoyed seeing his friend’s blood 
up, and hearing his emphatic and bright 
speech, and watching his flashing eye. 
Then he never spared him; criticized and 
sometimes quizzed—for he had great humor 
—his style, as well as debated and weighed 
his apprehendings and exegeses, shaking 
them heartily to test their strength. He 
was so thoroughly independent of all 
authority, except that of reason and truth, 
and his own humor; so ready to detect 
what was weak, extravagant, or unfair; so 
full of relish for inteliectual power and ac- 
curacy, and so attached to and proud of my 
father, and bent on his making the best of 
himself, that this trial was never relaxed. 
His firm and close-grained mind was a sort 
of whetstone on which my father sharpened 
his wits at this weekly ‘‘ setting.’’ 

The very difference of their mental tem- 
pers and complexions drew them together— 
the one impatient, nervous, earnest, instant, 
swift, vehement, regardless of exertion, bent 
on his goal, like a thorough-bred racer, 
pressing to the mark ; the other leisurely to 
slowness and provokingness, with a consti- 
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tution which could stand a great deal of 
ease, unimpassioned, still, clear, untroubled 
by likings or dislikings, dwelling and work. 
ing in thought and speculation and obser. 
vation as ends in themselves, and as their 
own rewards: the one hunting for a prin. 
ciple or a ‘divine method ;’’ the other 
sapping or shelling from a distance, and for 
his pleasure, a position, or gaining a point, 
or settling a rule, or verifying a problem, or 
getting axiomatic and proverbial. 

In appearance they were as curiously un- 
like ; my uncle short and round to rotund- 
ity, homely and florid in feature. I used to 
think Socrates must have been like him in 
visage as well as in much of his mind. He 
was careless in his dress, his hands in his 
pockets as a rule, and strenuous only in 
smoking or in sleep; with a large, full 
skull, a humorous twinkle in his cold, blue 
eye: a soft, low voice, expressing every 
kind of thought in the same, sometimes 
plaguily douce tone; a great power of 
quiet and telling sarcasm, large capacity of 
listening to and of enjoying other men’s 
talk, however small. 

My father—tall, slim, agile, quick in his 
movements, graceful, neat to nicety in 
his dress, with much in his air of what is 
called style, with a face almost too beautiful 
for a man’s, had not his eyes commanded it 
and ali who looked at it, and his close, 
firm mouth been ready to say what the fiery 
spirit might bid ; his eyes, when at rest, ex- 
pressing—more than almost any other’s I 
ever saw—sorrow and tender love, a desire 
to give and to get sympathy, and a sort of 
gentle, deep sadness, as if that was their 
permanent state, and gladness their momen- 
tary act; but when awakened, full of fire, 
peremptory, and not to be trifled with; 
and his smiles, and flash of gayety and fun, 
something no one could forget ; his hair in 
early life a dead black; his eyebrows of 
exquisite curve, narrow and intense; his 
voice deep when unmoved and calm; keen 
and sharp to piercing fierceness when ve- 
hement and roused—in the pulpit, at times 
a shout, at times a pathetic wail; his utter- 
ance hesitating, emphatic, explosive, power- 
ful—each sentence shot straight and home; 
his hesitation arising from his crowd of im- 
patient ideas, and his resolute will that they 
should come in their order, and some of 
them not come at all, only the best, and 
his settled determination that each thought 
should be dressed in the very and only 
word which he stammered on till it came— 
it was generally worth his pains and ours. 

Uncle Johnston, again, flowed on like 
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Cesar’s: Arar, incredibili lenitate, or like 
linseed out of a poke. You can easily 
fancy the spiritual and bodily contrast of 
these men, and can fancy too, the kind of 
engagements they would have with their 
own proper weapons on these Friday even- 
ings, in the old manse dining-room, my 
father showing uncle out into the darkness 
of the back-road, and uncle, doubtless, 
lighting his black and ruminative pipe. 

If my uncle brought up nuts to crack, my 
father was sure to have some difficulties to 
consult about, or some passages to read, 
something that made him put his whole 
energy forth; and when he did so, I never 
heard such reading. To hear him read the 
story of Joseph or passages in David’s 
history, and Psalms 6th, 11th, and 15th, or 
the 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 63d, 64th, and 
4oth chapters of Isaiah, or the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the Journey to Emmaus, or 
our Saviour’s prayer in John, or Paul’s 
speech on Mars Hill, or the first three 
chapters of Hebrews and the latter part of 
the 11th, or Job, or the Apocalypse; or, to 
pass from those divine themes — Jeremy 
Taylor, or George Herbert, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, or Milton’s prose, such as the 
passage beginning ‘‘ Come forth out of thy 
royal chambers, O thou Prince of all the 
kings of the earth!’’ and ‘‘ Truth, indeed, 
came once into the world with her divine 
Master,’’ or Charles Wesley’s Hymns, or, 
most loved of all, Cowper, from the rapt 
“Come thou, and, added to thy many 
crowns,’’ or ‘*O that those lips had lan- 
guage !’’ to the Jackdaw, and his incom- 
parable Letters; or Gray’s Poems, Burns’s 
“‘Tam O’Shanter,’’ or Sir Walter’s ‘‘ Eve 
of St. John,’’ and ‘* The Gray Brother.’’ 

But I beg your pardon: Time has run 
back with me, and fetched that blessed 
past, and awakened its echoes. I hear his 
voice ; I feel his eye ; I see his whole nature 
given up to what he is reading, and making 
its very soul speak. ‘ 

Such a man then as I have sketched, or 
washed faintly in, as the painters say, was 
that person who sat in the corner under the 
gallery every Sabbath-day, and who knew 
his Greek Testament better than his minis- 
ter. He is dead too, a few months ago, 
dying surrounded with his cherished hoard 
of books of all sizes, times, and tongues— 
tatterdemalion many ; all however drawn up 
im an order of his own; all mastered and 
known ; among them David Hume’s copy 
of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, with his au- 
tograph, picked up at some stall. 

( Zo be Continued.) 





COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 
BY MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND. 


T would be no difficult task to show that 
common sense is one of the most valua- 
ble things in life, and that some persons 
who possess other good qualities in no mean 
degree seem to be somewhat destitute of this 
pre-eminently useful characteristic. It isa 
rematk to which our ears are not entirely 
unaccustomed, ‘‘ He is a learned man, but 
he seems not to have much common sense.” 
I have thought that we could define com- 
mon sense as quick and accurate reasoning 
concerning every-day affairs. But the defi- 
nition, while including much that belongs 
to common sense, does not seem to define 
it perfectly, because reasoning is so capable 
of improvement by cultivation, and some 
persons seem to be endowed by nature with 
common sense. But it is a consolation to 
know that we do not have to define every- 
thing that we can cognize. 

The pre-eminent success of some teachers 
is due largely to their common sense, and 
the lamentable failure of some others who, 
perhaps, have fine scholarship and a pleas- 
ant disposition, is due to their lack of it. 
The length of time which some :uperintend- 
ents are able to hold their positions is due 
to the common sense they show in dealing 
with their school boards and other patrons 
of the school. We do not mean by this any 
low truckling for position, which is unworthy 
of manhood; but that straight-forward way 
in which a man can adhere to the right 
while at the same time he wisely refrains 
from antagonizing those whose support is 
necessary for the proper carrying out of his 
plans. 

Every summer while I am engaged in my 
institute work, I find that the number of 
teachers who are doing excellent work in 
ungraded schools, who are really doing 
more for good supplementary reading than 
is done in some of our city schools, is grow- 
ing larger. Many of these teachers are suc- 
ceeding in doing so much for their schools 
through the common sense they show in 
managing school directors; through the 
common sense they show in bringing about 
reforms wisely, and not by rushing into 
them with a headstrong recklessness which 
in itself is sufficient to deter prudent men 
from a course they might otherwise be led 
to adopt. 

But it is of common sense in the school- 
room that we wish specially to speak. For, 
seriously, we are afraid that there is one 
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place where it is about to be driven out by 
the very thing which we have coveted for 
teachers, professional zeal. It is not com- 
mon sense when ground is already ploughed 
to plough it over again because the farmer 
should plough before he sows. It is not 
common sense when the room has already 
been swept for the housekeeper to sweep it 
over agaiu because the room must be swept 
before it is dusted. It is not common 
sense, if it has rained all day and all nature 
is refreshed thereby, to use the hose to water 
the grass because it is our custom to do so 
every evening. It is not common sense be- 
cause we have learned ina normal school or 
at a teachers’ institute how to teach the 
primary colors, to spend our time in teach- 
ing 4/ue to children that have for a long 
time known ‘‘ the grass to be green and the 
sky to be blue ;’’ to teach ved to children 
who have known and admired it almost 
from very babyhood. ‘The common sense 
way would be to find out how many chil- 
dren did not know the colors, and teach 
them what we want them to know. Or if 
we want the colors known as primary colors, 
to teach that name, and the proper order of 
giving them; things which most probably 
are not known. 

If the children know one and know /wo, 
we should not teach that which is already 
known, no matter how beautiful a method 
we may have for presenting those numbers. 
Common sense demands that we’ adapt our 
teaching to the children, and not that we 
try to adapt the children to our precon- 
ceived ideas of how subjects should be pre- 
sented, from their very elements through 
their most complicated combinations. In 
short, common sense demands that under 
all circumstances we find out what our 
pupils know, and what mental growth 
they have attained, and not waste our time 
in teaching them what they already know, 
or in training them to a mental stature they 
have already reached, because, forsooth, we 
have learned how to lead them up to that 
point. Common sense forbids our ventur- 
ing outdoors in winter weather, when the 
mercury is ranging in the neighborhood of 
zero, in French muslin dresses and slippers, 
but common sense does not demand that 
because we select flannel or broadcloth for 
such weather, that we are all to wear blue 
or all to wear black, or I am to get into the 
gown made to fit you, or you into the coat 
made for your big brother. In the same 
way there are certain things that must be 
ruled out entirely from the school-room be- 
cause the atmosphere of the child’s mind is 
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such that they are utterly out of keeping 
with it; but even the principles concerning 
whose certainty there can be no question 
because they are founded on psychological 
truth, must be followed out in methods best 
adapted for receiving careful management 
from the special teacher who employs them, 
There is a danger that teachers who have 
marked success in any special way think 
that it is the only road to success. Some 
even carry this idea so far that they think, 
‘If I cannot govern my school well without 
standing, or I cannot teach this particular 
subject sitting, it is a sign of laziness on the 
part of any teacher tosit.’’ There is a nar- 
rowness in this way of judging others. 

In nothing that I have said is therea 
word that will imply that there is no neces- 
sity for the normal school, or that there 
cannot be an institute which will be helpful 
to all teachers who attend it. Common 
sense demands that there should always be 
study of the material out of which we are 
expected to make something good ; that 
there be a knowledge of the tools with 
which we are to work ; and that there be an 
opportunity to visit the skilled workman 
while actually at work ; that we be led to 
see why such a workman acts in a certain 
way ; and that, when possible, we be given 
an opportunity to try our own hands under 
his wise guidance. 

Common sense demands clear, accurate 
language in the school-room. It teaches us 
when we ‘‘ mean a spade to say a spade.” 
It sees that nothing is gained by calling a 
word a ‘‘name word”’ in one grade and a 
moun in the next. It indicates that when 
we have an idea, unless there is some natural 
impediment in our speech, we can be taught 
the word that stands for that idea. Com- 
mon sense drives from the schoolroom all 
talking for effect. The teacher shows by 
example and does not hesitate to state in 
precept. ‘‘ As a general rule, the higher the 
culture, the simpler the style and the plainer 
the speech.’”’ 

Common sense scouts at the idea that 
dignity consists in stiffness. It knows well 
that shoulder bracés are only worn to cor- 
rect a physical defect, or to aid weakness 
inclining to that physical defect in overcom- 
ing it. Those who are strong need nothing 
external to impress others with their 
strength. There is a playful calmness about 
them that might almost seem indifference to 
the careless observer until occasion demands 
an exercise of their powers, when they show 
themselves almost intellectual or moral 
giants. Indeed, assumed false dignity 1s so 
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out of place in the school-room that the 
common sense of the children delights in 
exposing its weakness. 

Common sense shows itself in an infinite 
variety of ways in school management. It 
and its twin-sister tact, are almost in them- 
selves sufficient to manage any school what- 
ever. They never create difficulties for the 
purpose of overcoming them. They know 
when to see and when mot tosee. They 
never grow ‘‘ fussy’’ over little things and 
fret away strength needed for the destroying 
of serious evils or for the upholding of the 
right. 

A good many proverbs are the utterances 
of common sense, and their homely wisdom 
is valuable in the school-room in spite of 
those who seem (to themselves) to have 
reached so elevated a station that they can 
look down on prudence. One of the many 
of these proverbs is ‘‘ There is no use crying 
over spilt milk.’? And just now I want to 
say to my many teacher friends, both old 
and new, who are starting out in anuther 
school year, with, perhaps, a new school, at 
any rate with new problems of instruction 
and school management constantly present- 
ing themselves Common sense _ teaches, 
don’t worry, do the very best you can each 


day, and trust the results to Providence. 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


FRANCE IN THE LEAD. 


NE of the earlier superintendents of the 

Cleveland schools, Mr. Andrew Freese, 
still residing in Cleveland, has furnished 
for publication in the Leader extracts from 
a letter written by Dr. C. C. Rounds, prin- 
cipal of the New Hampshire State Normal 
School. Back in the sixties, when male 
principals flourished in Cleveland, Dr. 
Rounds belonged to the pedagogical decem- 
virate of that period. The school authori- 
ties of New Hampshire had sent Dr. 
Rounds as commissioner to the Paris Expo- 
sition, and he writes his impressions of 
what he saw: 

“T made education my special study. 
France made far the best showing. Of 
France, Paris was far ahead, therefore Paris 
became the main subject of study. No city 
or town probably ever made any such ex- 
hibit of education before. My attention was 
drawn to what France is doing for the edu- 
cation of her people some two years ago, 
and I had made quite an extended study of 
the subject before. What France is doing 
to educate her people is simply marvelous. 
This work has been going on for ten years, 
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and unless we arouse in time we shall be 
hopelessly distanced in the race. They are 
far beyond us in mathematics, in the whole 
range of science-teaching in the common 
school, in history, in moral teaching; and 
in drawing we are nowhere. 

‘¢ The schools have been taken entirely 
out of the hands of the church. They have 
been made entirely free as to tuition, text- 
books, and everything. Attendance has 
been made compulsory up to the age of four- 
teen years, and attendance is compelled, 
even to the imprisonment of the parent who 
does not observe it. 

‘* We have been a long time discussing as 
to whether, why, or how the kindergarten 
can be incorporated, into the public-school 
system. France has done it. The essen- 
tials of the kindergarten have become a part 
of the lowest grade, and the name kinder- 
garten has disappeared. We are still quar- 
reling over the subject of manual education. 
France decrees that one or two hours a week, 
acccrding to grade, in her schools sha// be 
given to manual education, makes this a 
part of the training of all her normal teach- 
ers, and thus assures the success of the work. 
France says as we do that teachers should 
be trained, and she now has in each of her 
eighty-six departments two normal schools, 
one for men and one for women, and to 
assure competent teachers establishes two 
higher normal schools to train teachers for 
the normal schools. She passes a law favor- 
ing the establishment of girls’ colleges, and 
many have been established. To meet a 
new demand, she established a school to pre- 
pare professors for the girls’ colleges. To 
systematize the work of the schools there is 
a national council of sixty members, whose 
duty it is to form and revise courses of study. 

*¢ The results of this work are already re- 
markable. The street Arab has disappeared. 
‘* What became of him?’’ I askéd Monsieur 
Buisson, of the. Department of Education. 
‘* He is in school,’’ was the reply. I spent 
some weeks in the study of Paris, going into 
the poorest quarters as well as the richest, 
and I found more wretchednes, filth, vice, 
squalor, human degredation, juvenile and 
adult, in half an hour in London than in all 
these weeks in Paris. Yet people will per- 
sist in reading Paul de Kuch and Zola, and 
asserting that Paris is superficial, heartless, 
rotten with vice. I believe that if things 
go on for twenty-five years as they are go- 
ing now, the beautiful city on the Seine 
will contain the most cultivated, the best 
educated peuple the world has ever seen. 
And what shall America do? 
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‘¢T put myself into relation with the au- 
thorities, visited schools as far as I could in 
the closing days of the school year. I should 
have been on the ground a few weeks earl- 
ier. I collected a large amount of official 
documents for study at home. French edu- 
cation I propose to understand, and hope to 
return to Paris for a longer stay, and a 
more thorough study ere long. 

‘*T visited the normal school for girls in 
Paris, and the school for practice annexed 
to it. All normal pupils are obliged to 
board at the school, being allowed to go 
home for Sunday. Board, books, tuition, 
all school expenses, are free. The school- 
books used are free, and when the pupils 
graduate the books used are given to them, 
not lent to them, as is sometimes the case 
with us. There are this summer 300 candi- 
dates for admission. A written examina- 
tion of two days will probably cut this 
number down to 150 or 100, and these will 
be admitted to an oral examination lasting 
two weeks, about ten being taken at a time. 
Only the best twenty-five are admitted. 
The course is of three years. This is the 


care France is taking to secure good teach- 
ers.’’—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 





THE WHITE SHIELD. 


HE White Shield League, which was or- 

ganized among the girls at the West 
Chester Normal School some three months 
ago recently gave a public meeting in the 
Normal auditorium. The meeting was 
opened by the singing of ‘‘ What Shall the 
Harvest Be?’’ under the direction of Miss 
Birchard. Miss Bemus, the President of 
the league, read the 13th chapter of rst 
Corinthians, after which prayer was offered 
by Miss Helen Ritchie. 

Miss Bemus explained the objects of the 
organization, and spoke of the forming of 
the White Cross League among the boys 
last spring, and the meeting afterwards 
held. The White Shield now numbers 140 
members in the school. The interest in it is 
shown by the fact that many questions 
have been asked about it, and doubtless ail 
would be willing to share in the work if 
they were asked. 

A number of appropriate texts had been 
selected and printed on sheets of paper, and 
these formed a beautiful responsive reading, 
which was given next. 

Miss Alice Smeltzer read an essay, ‘‘ The 
Cloud upon the Horizon.’’ In it she re- 
viewed the creation of man and woman, the 
sin of the woman and its results, and the 
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heavy penalty which she had to pay. The 
birth of Christ was compared to a little cloud 
which appeared on the horizon more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, and gradually 
spread over a large portion of the earth, 
sending showers of blessings on the people, 
She referred to the power of the W. C. T, 
U., and explained the work of the White 
Shield ; this organization is as yet only a 
tender vine, but it is watered by a Divine 
hand, and will spread over all the land, so 
that all may find shelter under its branches, 

Miss Hallie Keffer favored her listeners 
with a violin solo, ‘‘ La Fille du Regiment,” 
which she played in good style, Miss Anna 
Glosser accompanying her on the piano, 
The music was followed by a recitation, 
Thomas Hood’s ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,’’ which 
was given by Miss Lizzie Steele. 

Miss Jennie Bond Maris read an essay on 
‘*True Womanliness.’’ We should com- 
mence in girlhood to lay the foundations of 
character, and let us choose for this founda- 
tion the marble, pure and white. Every 
girl should have a definite purpose in life; 
she should have something to do, by which 
if she wishes she can make her own living, 
There are many stones to add to the foun- 
dation, and we must see to it that all are 
carved beautifully, so as to harmonize with 
the foundation. We must think earnestly, 
purely and truly, and we will act in the 
same way. 

At the close of this essay Miss Bemus an- 
nounced that Mrs. Allen, when at the 
school in September, had promised to write 
something for this meeting. She had 
written an allegory, entitled ‘‘ The White 
Cross and Shield,’’ which was now read by 
Miss Bertha Foulk. 

At the close of this reading a beautiful 
vocal duet, ‘‘ The Good Angels,’’ by Gum- 
bert, was sung by Misses Clara Mendenhall 
and Bertha Kratz. Miss Jennie Taylor re- 
cited ‘* The Edge of Doom.”’ 

Miss Clara Vinyard read a practical essay 
entitled ‘‘We amd Our Brothers.’’ The 
young lady said that when we realize our 
power and influence, and think of our duty 
to help our brother all we can, we find it 
would be easier to die than to live. A 
woman’s influence often makes a man what 
he is ; we should help our brothers in turt- 
ing them in the right path. We are made 
for sublime and noble action, and we should 
carefully perform the duties which are re 
quired of us. 

This reading was followed by words of 
welcome spoken by Mr. Daniel Hartline, of 
the White Cross League. He referred to 
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his pleasant duty in extending the brothers’ 
welcome to the sisters. The young man 
needs the help of mother and sister, and to 
accomplish the work of the White Cross we 
must have the help of the sister organiza- 
tion. 

The meeting closed with the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was repeated by the audience 
standing. The occasion was a very impress- 
ive one, all present seeming to feel the 
depth and earnestness of the object. The 
next public meeting will be held in about 
six weeks.— West Chester Local News. 


<> 
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HOW PRINCE ALBERT DID IT? 


HIS story is told of the boyhood of the 
T present Prince of Wales, by the A/an- 
chester Guardian, an excellent authority. 
The young Prince stood one day in his 
room in the palace at Windsor, at the win- 
dow, the panes of which reached to the 
floor. He had a lesson to learn by heart, 
but instead was amusing himself by looking 
out into the garden and playing with his 
fingers on the window. His governess, 


Miss Hillyard, an earnest and pious person, 
observed this, and kindly asked him to 


think of getting his lesson. The young 
Prince said, ‘‘1 don’t want to.’’ ‘*Then,’’ 
said Miss Hillyard, ‘‘1 must put you ina 
corner.’’ ‘‘I won’t learn,’’ answered the 
little fellow, resolutely, ‘‘ and I won’t stand 
in a corner, for I am the Prince of Wales!’’ 
As he said this, he knocked out one of the 
window-panes with his foot. At this, Miss 
Hillyard rose from her seat and said, ‘‘Sir, 
you must learn, or I must put you in the cor- 
ner.”’ ‘I won’t,’’ said he, knocking out a 
second pane. The governess then rang, 
and told the servant who entered to say to 
Prince Albert that she requested the pres- 
ence of his Royal Highness immediately on 
a pressing matter connected with his son. 
The devoted father came at once, and heard 
the statement of the whole matter, after 
which he turned to his little son and said, 
pointing to an ottoman, “‘Sit down there, 
and wait till I return.’’ Then Prince Al- 
bert went to his room and brought a Bible. 
“Listen, now,’’ he said to the Prince of 
Wales, ‘‘to what the Holy Apostle Paul 
says to you and other children in your po- 
sition.’ Hereupon he read Galatians iv. 
tand 2: ‘* Now say that the heir, so long 
as he is a child, differeth nothing from a 
servant, though he be the lord of all, but is 
under tutors and governors until the time 
appointed of the father.’’ ‘It is true,’’ 
continued Prince Albert, “‘that you are the 
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Prince of Wales, and if you conduct your- 
self properly you may become a man of 
high position, and even, after the death of 
your mother, may become king of England. 
But now you are a little boy who must obey 
his tutors and governors. Besides, I must 
impress upon you another saying of the 
wise Solomon, in Proverbs xiii. 24: ‘ He 
that spareth the rod hateth his son, but 
he that loveth his son chasteneth him be- 
times.’’’ Hereupon the father took out a 
rod and gave the heir to the throne of the 
mightiest empire: in Christendom a very 
decided switching, and then placed him in 
the corner, saying: ‘‘ You will stand here 
and study your lesson until Miss Hillyard 
gives you leave to come out, and never for- 
get that you are now under tutors and gov- 
ernors, and that hereafter you will be under 
the law given by God.’’ 


>. 





PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 


N a late number of the Worth American 

Review, George Nelson, writing on the 
‘* Use of Holidays,’’ says: 

‘*There are many people living who 
have no conception of what the old: fashioned 
Fourth of July was like; and there is a 
smaller class, who, while remembering the 
brass bands and the military parades, the 
speeches and the bonfires, yet fail to see 
that there was, in all the noise and spread- 
eagleism, an influence stronger than the 
mere pleasure of an outing or the amuse- 
ment of a show. 

‘It seems to me that no thoughtful per- 
son can, on the Fourth of July, visit any of 
our great cities, or indeed any portion of 
our land where the foreign element largely 
predominates, without seeing that the ob- 
servance of the nation’s birthday has fallen 
into desuetude—has become like a European 
Sunday, and lost nearly, if not entirely, all 
those characteristics which made it so re- 
markable an anniversary during the first 
century of the nation’s existence. 

‘Our national holidays were not estab- 
lished merely as seasons of recreation and 
amusement, but as occasions on which the 
people at large were to be educated in the 
history of the nation, and instructed in the 
principles on which the nation was founded. 
On Washington’s birthday it was the custom 
to read aloud his Farewell Address from the 
pulpits of churches and the rostrums of pub- 
lic gatherings. On the Fourth of July the 
Declaration of Independence was declaimed 
by the principal orators of the neighborhood. 
There was a purpose then in the celebration 
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of those days, for he who has learned the 
contents of those two state papers knows at 
least the ground-work of our political organ- 
ization. Thus the observance of the national 
holidays educated the people in the rights 
and duties and principles of citizenship, and 
among the people so educated were the 
recent immigrants from other nations. The 
old-time observance of national holidays 
was an active, vital force, working for good. 
It was not until this old-fashioned obser- 
vance of our national holidays became ob- 
solete that the nation began to experience 
difficulty in assimilating our foreign-born 
population. It was not until Washington’s 
Farewell Address and the Declaration of 
Independence had been forgotten that the 
foreign agitator found listeners to foreign 
theories of government.’’ 

It is a painful confession, it is humiliating, 
but honesty and candor compel us to ac- 
knowledge that every word quoted above is 
true. But there is a remedy, and that 
remedy is to be found in the schools of 
America. The ability to correct and eradi- 


cate this growing evil rests with the school 
teachers, and especially with the teachers of 
country schools, since nine-tenths of all the 
children are found in the country schools. 


No board of trustees in ‘the State would 
oppose the observance of holidays with ap- 
propriate literary exercises by the school. 
It is true the Fourth of July occurs when no 
schools are in session, but there are two 
national holidays, Thanksgiving and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, that occur while the 
schools are in session. Thanksgiving Day 
should be emphasized by thoughts and songs 
of praise and gratitude for the blessings which 
God has given us asa nation, asa State, 
and asa people. It would be very appro- 
priate to set forth the reasons why we should 
be and are thankful, and this would embrace 
a complete history of the advancement of 
the American people, morally, socially, in- 
tellectually, educationally and religiously, 
and their progress in literature, art, science, 
invention, production, distribution, etc. 
Washington’s Birthday should be devoted 
to the study of his life and character. The 
history of Washington necessarily embraces 
the history of the whole country from 1763 
until 1800. A study of the Declaration of 
Independence, Articles of Confederation, 
Constitution of the United States, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address, would be 
very appropriate and very interesting on 
such an occasion. Nor should the national 
airs be neglected. The singing of such 
songs as America, Hail Columbia, and the 





Star Spangled Bauner, always arouses the 
purest patriotism, The reading of such 
poems as Paul Revere’s Ride, or the Battle of 
Lexington, may excite the highest enthusi- 
asm. Programmes for the celebration of 
these two holidays have appeared in all the 
leading school journals of the United States, 
and are published in pamphlets and may be 
obtained from dealers in teachers’ supplies, 
Texas School Journal, 
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A NOBLE PURPOSE. 





HERE are many joys in life, but few 
that are so pure, so intense, and so sat- 
isfying, as the joy of a noble purpose. It is 
a strange thing that men and women go on 
year after year fully believing, in spite of 
experience, that happiness only comes with 
realization. They are ever looking forward 
to the time when something will be finished 
as the season of enjoyment; the time spent 
in pursuing, endeavoring, achieving, is reck- 
oned as a necessary road to be trodden, and 
only made tolerable by the thought of what 
it leads to—a needful toil to be performed, 
only made endurable by the results that are 
to follow. No one seems to think that in 
the march itself there can be any other 
pleasure than that of having been over so 
much ground and being so much nearer the 
desired object. 
Yet this is certainly an illusion. It is in 
the purpose itself, and in the active exer- 


cise of the faculties required to carry it out,’ 


that the chief happiness of life is found. 
There is, of course, a delight in the con- 
summation, a joy in the finished result, but 
it cannot be of long duration. Human na- 
ture soon demands another enterprise, an- 
other purpose, another field on which to ex- 
ert energy and put forth effort. All physi- 
cal well-being, all mental sanity, all moral 
advancement, and, of course, all happiness, 
depend upon the continual exertion of 
power ; and this, in its turn, depends upon 
having an aim close at heart, an object for 
which it is deemed worthy to strive. Car- 
lyle well says: ‘Blessed is he who has 
found his work ; let him ask no other bless- 
edness. He has a life-purpose, he has 
found it and will follow it. Labor is life; 
work is worship.’”’ 

If, however, the purposes of life are to be 
thus givers of joy, they must be noble pur- 
poses. Lowaims and purely selfish projects, 
while they may incite to temporary industry, 
carry with them the seeds of failure and dis- 
appointment. For, when pleasure alone Is 
sought for as an end and aim, it always 
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eludes the grasp. When we think we have 
secured it, it turns to ashes. Riches, pub- 
lic favor, leisure, comfort, ease aud luxury, 
all good in themselves, are not good for life 
purposes. They may afford opportunities 
for higher things, but, in the efforts to attain 
them, the true ends are often lost sight of, 
and they become the only aims of life. On 
the other hand, a noble purpose is not neces- 
sarily some great and glorious one, needing 
a hero or a genius to compass it. This isa 
very common and harmful error. Many 
people think that if they only had some 
signal and momentous purpose to fulfil—if 
they could be a Columbus with a continent 
to discover, or a Newton with forces of the 
universe to reveal, or a Washington with a 
country’s liberty to establish, they would 
follow such life-purposes with energy and 
joy. Could they even be some great inven- 
tor, Or a great artist, ora great thinker, 
they would lead such distinguished lives with 
earnestness and delight. But simply to plod 
along in a common beaten track, to fulfil 
little daily duties and ordinary relations, 
does not convey to them any idea of a noble 
purpose in life, and hardly seems worth the 
exertion necessary to do it in the best man- 
ner. They forget that these very men, 
whom they envy, only achieved their great- 
ness by long and patient effort. Once they 
were unknown to men, and had no concep- 
tion of their own possibilities. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

There is no way to compass any great 
purpose but by fulfilling with honor and 
fidelity all the lesser ones, by filling present 
life so fnll of earnest endeavor and energetic 
action that the future will call us to still 
higher spheres. 

In truth the question is, not whether our 
purposes are great or little, but whether 
they are noble. Do we intend that what- 
ever we undertake shall be done well, to the 
best of our ability? Do we propose to live 
virtuously, honestly, purely? Do we aim 
at the real welfare of our family, our friends, 
our town, our country? In the countless 
tasks and choices of life we follow what we 
believe to be right rather than what may 
seem to be be pleasurable? If so, then 
whatever may be our position, our advant- 
ages, our circumstances, our achievements, 
we shall have the happiness which flows 
from a noble purpose, not merely in accom- 
es but in maintaining it and laboring 
or it. 
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There is one distinguishing feature in such 
a purpose. It never leaves the man languid 
and inert. Its inspiration continues; it 
quickens the desires and strengthens the 
powers for new efforts. The very con- 
sciousness of trying for real excellence in 
anything is a great support. It takes away 
half the sting from failure and doubles the 
joy of success. To cherish noble purposes 
we need noble ideas. To-look above our- 
selves and our own performances to those 
of our superiors in any direction, not with 
envy or despair, but with glad honor and 
emulation; to cherish in the mind the con- 
ception of something worthy to be attained, 
however far we may be from attaining it, 
are always strengthening influences. And 
with this idea must go unfailing energy and 
industry. Mr. Froude says: ‘‘ You cannot 
dream yourself into a character; you must 
hammer and forge yourself one ;’’ and we 
may be well assured that such hammering 
and forging, however laborious, will insure 
the truest joy on earth—the continual and 
never-failing joy of a noble purpose. 


A GOLDEN RULE BOOK. 





NE of Helen’s presents last Christmas 

was a prettily bound book with clean 

white pages ; it was intended to be used for 
a diary. 

‘« But I don’t know how to write a diary, 
mamma,’’ said Helen ; ‘‘ and besides noth- 
ing ever happens to me to write about.’’ 

‘¢ Never mind,’’ answered mamma, ‘‘ call 
it a Golden Rule book, and fill it with all 
true stories you hear of little folks who have 
kept the Golden Rule.’’ 

‘¢Do,’’ said papa, ‘‘and I will tell you 
one to put on the first page.’’ 

‘-A true one, papa?’’ asked the little girl. 

‘¢Yes, indeed,’’ he said, ‘‘every word 
true. Once there were some boys and girls 
going to. school together, and on a certain 
day they were to march in a parade with 
ever so many more schools. Now, all the 
children who had no bad marks wore blue 
rosettes, and they were very proud to wear 
them, you may be sure. But one unfortu- 
nate little boy lost his, and though the 
others helped him to look for it, he could 
not find itanywhere. The parade was about 
to begin, and he was crying bitterly over his 
lost badge. 

‘¢*Never mind, Roger,’ said the sweet 
little girl who walked beside him, ‘ you shall 
have mine, ’cause I’m so little, you see, no- 
body’ll notice me;’ and she took the ro- 
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sette off her shoulder and pinned it on the 
boy’s.”’ 

‘* Well, it wasn’t very Golden Ruley for 
him to take it,’’ said Helen, *‘ but what 
makes you keep smiling at mamma? Was 
she the little girl? Oh, papa! And were 
you the little boy?”’ 

‘* I] was, indeed,’’ said her papa, ‘‘ and I 
have been ashamed of that boy and proud of 
that dear little girl ever since that day.’’— 
The Sunshine. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 





HE Superintendents and Principals of 
Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 

Round Table, met at Youngstown, Ohio, 
Friday and Saturday, September 27 and 28, 
1889. The attendance was larger than usual, 
and the members were glad to see each other 
after the long vacation. ‘The warm grasp of 
the hand, the smiles, the enthusiasm—all 
evinced vigor for the work of the new year. 

Friday evening the discussion on ‘‘ How 
we can be more helpful to our Teachers’’ 
was opened by Supt. John E. Morris of 
Greenville, Pa, and T. H. Bulla of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The discussion, in which 
nearly all took part, was informal and lively. 
The following were some of the points:— 

We can be helpful to our teachers : 

1. By being loyal to them when right. 

2. By kindly reproof and criticism. 

3- By words of encouragement and com- 
mendation on work well done. 

4. By co-operation in discipline and in- 
tercourse with parents. 

5. By introducing new topics and meth- 
ods. 

6. By showing ow to do work. 

7. By rendering assistance in emergencies. 

8. By arranging work in a systematic way. 

g. By occasionally finding out what teach- 
ers and pupils are doing in recitation. 

10. By helping to supply supplementary 
work. 

11. By examining work and inquiring 
into methods used by teachers. 

12. By being the teacher’s best friend in 
the work. 

13. By taking the part of the teacher 
against unreasonable parents. 

14. By writing test questions on topics 
gone over. 

15. By assisting in making good programs. 

16. By timely talks to schools. 

17. By securing such apparatus, furniture 
‘- etc., from School Boards as teachers need. 
18. By discussing methods with teachers. 
19. By leading teachers to see the bear- 
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ing of each part of the work on the general 
system. 

The same evening, reports were made on 
certain tests in letter-writing and spelling in 
A and B Grammar grades. 

The session of Saturday was opened by 
Mr. J. W. Canon, of Sharon, Pa., on the 
topic—‘‘ How to secure better attendance 
in our schools.’’ Some of the points were; 

1. Keep a good school. 

2. Study into cause of absence, and work 
on the cause, whether it be parent or child. 

3. A certain amount of absence is legiti- 
mate. The teacher should not scold, and 
fret, and threaten, but receive the absentee 
cheerfully. 

4. Note the worst cases, try to cure them, 

5 Keep record of absence and tardiness 
where all can see it. 

Mr. C. P. Lynch, of the High School of 
Warren, Ohio, on the topic ‘‘ What can we 
do for our graduates after graduation?”’ said; 

1. Urge them to go to college. 

2. Keep them in mind and recommend 
them for employment, and when in employ- 
ment call on them occasionally. 

3. Put them in line of reading good books. 

In this connection Mr. Lynch presented 
a post-graduate course of reading, which the 
Round Table ordered printed. He was 
also requested to prepare and print a course 
of reading for Grammar School and High 
School. 

Saturday afternoon Mr. L. W. Day, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, told ‘‘ What we can do to 
secure better school legislation.’’ 

1. We must know the history and ten- 
dency of our work. 

2. We must have personal interviews 
with legislators (who are but men), and have 
them visit schools. 

3. We must interest the newspapers. 

4. We must have State unity of effort, 
must show legislators that we are not acting 
from selfish motives but for improvement 
of schools. 

5. We must have judicious perseverance, 
backed by successful work. 
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Ir we could push ajar the gates of life 
And stand within and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key! 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold, 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 


And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “ God knew the best!” 
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A MODERN PERPLEXITY. 
BY E. M. HARDINGE. 


HERE is now scarcely a day without its 

sad tale of self-destruction. Science is 
constantly adding to the comforts and en- 
joyments attainable by our race. The 
leisure classes find that rational pleasures, 
and some irrational ones, are yearly more 
inexpensive and more easily grasped. 

The poor are having their hardships miti- 
gated by charities, which, to be sure, fail of 
doing what they might do, but which at 
least make the lives of laborers and paupers, 
and even of criminals and outcasts, more 
tolerable than they have ever been since 
great cities arose and great want centered 
in them. 

Yet in spite of all this, statistics show 
that suicide is steadily, and of late largely, 
on the increase. What is the cause? Per- 
haps we should rather say ‘‘causes,’’ for 
when wise heads give this great question the 
attention it deserves they may find that the 
causes are many and complex. 

A physician would tell us that many per- 
sons take their lives when under the influ- 


ence of ‘‘emotional insanity; ’’ the nerves 
of the present generation, he would say, are 


strained and overwrought. Nowadays we 
“overdo’’ everything. Pernicious school 
examinations injure and worry the children. 
They are overworked before the examina- 
tion, anxious and excited while it lasts, and 
sometimes bitterly disappointed and humili- 
ated after it is over. In the world of so- 
ciety women make a toil of pleasure and 
soon become jaded with excitement and 
late hours. In the world of business the 
same high pressure is kept up. 

If we have a primary cause of: self-de- 
struction in the over-pressure of modern life, 
we doubtless find a secondary cause of it in 
the sensational stories of suicide published 
by the press. They remind the dejected or 
morbid reader that he can shuffle off this 
mortal coil and all its attendant ills. They 
give him encouragement to kill himself by 
telling him that another has done so, and 
the detailed story may suggest an easy and 
painless, and even romantic road to death. 
The law imprisons persons who attempt 
suicide and do not succeed. It might turn 
its attention to those papers which, in cater- 
ing to a morbid taste, are making sure that 
those who attempt to kill themselves shall 
succeed, for they shall be well instructed just 
how to do it. 

Are we to suppose that weariness of life, 
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‘* welt-schmerz,’’ is more deeply felt by this 
generation than by those which preceded it? 
In one of the oldest books in the world we 
read of those ‘‘ which long for death, but it 
cometh not, and dig for it more than for hid 
treasures.’’ It is not recorded, however, of 
these that they went into the Unseen by the 
quickest and easiest route they could think 
of. They had not, perhaps, been taught, as 
children are tacitly taught nowadays, that 


‘pleasure is the chief object in life. 


In the nurseries and school rooms of fifty 
years ago, children were rigorously reared, 
and their lives were made almost burden- 
some to them with tasks, penalties, and pro- 
hibitions, A reaction has now set, in carry- 
ing educators to the opposite extreme of in- 
dulgence, There are few obedient children 
now, but, on the other hand, there are many 
implicitly obedient parents. Everything 
gives way, in many a modern home, not to 
the child’s real interests, but to whims. Dot- 
ing parents, admiring relatives, and visitors 
and servants, who take their cue from the 
family, are all putting themselves about and 
making sacrifices that the child may be 
happy. Whatever he is taught, theoretically 
and spasmodically, in Sunday-school or Bible 
lesson, he is taught practically and constantly 
that his satisfaction is the matter of supreme 
importance—in fact, that happiness is the 
chief object of his life. 

To one who has learned to hold this view, 
there is indeed no meaning nor purpose ina 
life emptied of joy. To him the world is 
merely a place of amusement. When the 
beautiful scenes are all over, the music 
silenced, and the lights going out, to what 
purpose should he linger? ‘‘I have had 
enough of life,’’ is the last message of one 
young suicide. ‘‘Life is so hard,’’ says 
another; but why should he expect it to be 
otherwise than hard? What law of the uni- 
verse has decreed that any of us should be 
happy? 

Paradoxical as it may sound, one need not 
possess happiness in order to bestow it, and 
the hope of giving comfort in a world full 
of pain might well make even a very sombre 
life worth the living. The Positivist can 
think of no higher and purer heaven than to 


Be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 


And this beautiful possibility lies before 
even the most bereaved soul here, and now 
we must go back and learn again Carlyle’s 
old lesson: ‘‘ Let go happiness and instead 
thereof seek blessedness ;’’ or even an older 
lesson still, from the pages of a New England 
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catechism, almost forgotten now-a days. 
One of the questions in it ran thus: 


“ For what were you made ?”’ 


The modern answer to this question, which 
our rising generation are tacitly taught, is: 


“To have a good time.” 


But our New England forefathers held 
other views, and hence they could still find 
a meaning in life when all its gladness was 
gone. Had Mr. Mallock taken their reply 
to heart, he would never have propounded 
that famous query ‘‘ Is life worth living! ’’ 
which so many persons, now-a-days, are 
answering in the negative. For our New 


England forefathers answered : 


“To SERVE Gop.” 


—TZhe Churchman. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 





HE best gift a father can bestow upon 

his children is the gift of a good educa- 
tion. Money given may be lost, and char- 
acter may be lost with it. Such double 
wreck is not uncommon. Money given to 
an uneducated or ill-educated child is al- 
most sure to be lost, for ‘‘the fool and his 
money are soon parted.’’ But a good edu- 
cation is inalienable. No one can rob the 
possessor of his inheritance, and he cannot 
give it away. There are holes in his 
pocket, and wealth slips out, but wealth of 
brain is safely invested. Moreover, it 
brings, if not the other wealth, what is 
better—a competence and a capacity to en- 
joy it. Ignorance may buy books, but can- 
not read them ; music, but cannot enjoy it ; 
pictures, but cannot appreciate them. The 
wise poor man gets more out of life than 
the rich fool. Finally, on the lowest 
ground, a good education is a noble be- 
quest, for there is always an opportunity for 
brains in America, and America always 
pays a fair price for brains. Competence 
in brain is sure of competence in pocket. 
Wise men are rarely rich, but they are 
rarely poor and never paupers. The well- 
educated do not gravitate to the almshouse 
or the penitentiary. 

The best provision a father can make for 
himself or his wife in old age is a good edu- 
cation given to his children. He who has 
three or four children well equipped in 
mind, strong in will, rich in love, has the 
best annuity and the best life insurance. 
The father who has sown bountifully will 
reap bountifully. ‘‘ Give, and it shall be 
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given unto you; good measure, pressed 
down and shaken together and running 
over, shall your children give unto your 
bosom.’’ ‘The father in his maturity is the 
natural support of the child in his youth; 
the child in his maturity is the natural sup. 
port of the father in his old age. The man 
whose savings bank is in his own children is 
the thriftiest of men. Tuition bills pay 
better interest on the capital invested than 
any other investment. 

The parent is not his child’s best teacher, 
Few parents have the time, the knowledge, 
the skill. Division of labor is the law of the 
century; it is the condition of progress, 
Tolstoi writes novels well, but he cobbles 
shoes badly. We employ a gardener for our 
flowers, a groom for our horses ; why nota 
teacher for our children? He who is Jack- 
at-all-trades is master of none ; and the well 
educated child is educated by a master, not 
by a Jack. Even the professional teacher 
does well to intrust his children to some 
other teacher, as a professional physician 
his children, when sick, to another physi- 
cian. 
know what their children are studying; 
ought to share their intellectual life with 
them; but ought not to attempt to furnish 
it. Your child will get education from you 
unconsciously ; send him to some one else 
for his purposeful studies. John Stuart 
Mill would have been a broader man if he 
had been educated away from _ home. 
Home is not a good place for study ; inter- 
ruptions come too easily. Even the min- 
ister and the writer find it difficult to study 
systematically at home. It is too much to 
expect systematic study of a child. 

Boarding-school or day-school? A cate- 
gorical reply is impossible. It depends— 
on the child, the home, the school. The 
best boarding-school is better than the best 
day-school; a poor boarding-school 1s 
worse than a poor day-school. In the 
boarding-school the influence is more con- 
tinuous, more persistent, more effective ; if 
it is good it is better, if bad it is worse. All 
homes are not ideal homes; and even from 
very good homes it may be well for a boy 
to be separated for a while. Many a child 
first learns to love his home when he 3 
away from home. The mother misses her 
child, sadly misses him; but that is not to 
weigh in the balance. The mother’s enjoy- 
ment counts for nothing against the child's 
welfare. Speaking generally, it is wise for 
every boy to spend at least two or three 
years away from home in a boarding-school 
before he enters on life, whether in college 
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or in business. Are there not dangers in 
poarding-school? There are. ‘That is one 
of the advantages. Forour boys must learn 
to meet dangers, and it is better to meet 
them at first, under guidance and super- 
vision, than to be kept from them in youth 
and to be surprised by them in early man- 
hood. 

Three other things remain to be said, 
with emphasis, but without elaboration. 

The best school is the cheapest school ; 
we cannot afford to stint in providing for 
yur children’s education. 

The school that builds the best character 
js the school that gives the best education. 
For education is character building. 

No school gives a good education unless 
it is pervaded by a spirit of deep, earnest, 
and practical religion. 

This is the season when parents are select- 
ing the school for their children, 

We hope that these suggestions—the pro- 
duct both of observation and experience— 
may serve such parexts a useful purpose in 
their selection.— Christian Union. 


ROMAN CATPOLIC CONGRESS. 


HE republic of the United States is the 
lineal offspring of the Reformation. Re- 
ligious liberty, or the right of private judg- 
ment, is the twin of political and civil 


liberty. It is a curious coincidence, there- 
fore, that the centenary of the American 
Union is also that of the Roman Catholic 
church in America, an anniversary which 
has been celebrated with due ecclesiastical 
pomp in Baltimore, the seat of the first 
Catholic bishop, who was of the old Carroll 
family in Maryland. Bishop Ryan, who 
delivered the sermon at the opening of the 
Congress, stated that the first synod of the 
church after Bishop Carroll’s consecration 
assembled only twenty-one priests, of seven 
different nationalities. There is now in the 
country a Catholic population of 9,000,000. 
There are 8000 priests, 10,500 churches and 
chapels, 27 seminaries, 650 colleges and 
academies, and more than 3000 parish 
schools. In New England, which was 
settled by Puritans of the Puritans, and 
where sixty years ago there were but one 
ishop, two priests, and two public places 
of worship, there are now one archbishop, 
six bishops, 942 priests, 619 churches, with 
Private chapels, colleges, schools and be- 
hevolent institutions. 

Bishop Ryan insisted strongly upon the 
Patriotism of his church, but he admitted 
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that in the last century it could have done 
more for the colored race and the Indians, 
saying that slavery and the injustice toward 
Indians were the two great blots upon our 
civilization, and he trusted that the church. 
would hereafter make reparation for her re- 
missness. He declared, that the Roman 
Catholic church in America had demon- 
strated that it could live and advance with- 
out state influence, and that the atmosphere 
of liberty is most congenial to her constitu- 
tion and most conducive to her progress. 
He urged upon his brethren a cordial 
American feeling, and with fidelity to the 
Church, to the country, and to themselves, 
he anticipated a magnificient future for the 
Church in America. The very facts which 
Bishop Ryan triumphantly cited, however, 
seem to many Americans of evil augury. 
The bishop did not mention that the in- 
crease of the numbers of his church meas- 
ures largely the increase of a population 
foreign to American traditions of every 
kind, nor did he consider the reason of 
what he called ‘‘ the antagonism of the great 
majority of the people to the Catholic 
church.’ There is no such antagonism 
to the Methodist or Baptist or Presbyterian 
or Episcopalian communions. Why does 
it exist toward the Roman? Because its 
own aggrandizement and power as an insti- 
tution are the visible aims of that church. 
Neither in its spirit, nor in its traditions, nor 
in its methods or sympathies, is it American. 
Indeed, one of its chief policies and aims is 
the overthrow of the corner-stone of the 
American system—the non-sectarian public 
school. Its object in that crusade seems 
to American intelligence not to be the wel- 
fare of the American republic so much a3 the 
ascendency of the Roman Catholic church. 

The new Catholic University at Wash- 
ington was dedicated with imposing cere- 
monies during the session of the Congress 
at Baltimore. But it is impossible to feel 
that the primary object of that institution is 
the absolute freedom of study and research, 
the perfect intellectual and moral liberty, 
which should be the atmosphere of every 
great university. Its primary purpose un- 
doubtedly is the extension and confirmation 
of Roman Catholicism in America, and its 
very character, therefore, makes it neces- 
sarily the foe of spiritual liberty. As Mr. 
John Jay truly says in his paper upon 
‘¢ Public and Parochial Schools,’’ read be- 
fore the National Educational Association 
at Nashville last summer, the parochial 
school aims to make a papal subject, the 
public school an American citizen. Never- 
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theless the tone of Bishop Ryan’s sermon 
shows the influence of the power which 
should reassure those who look with appre- 
hension upon the statistics which the bishop 
‘recounts with natural exultation. History 
reveals a power more subtle, penetrating, 
and efficient than that of the Vatican—the 
spirit of the age and of organized liberty. 
These are the solvent and corrective of 
Rome in America. With the cessation of 
her crusade against the public schools and a 
completer identification with the American 
spirit, the suspicion and antagonism toward 
his church of which Bishop Ryan speaks 
would disappear, and in a sense which 
would be universally understood, his 
church, like other American churches, 
would be felt, in his own words, to ‘‘ be 
true to the country.’’—Hurper's Weekly. 
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DISCIPLINE AND KINDNESS. 





N dealing with young people, there are 
very few parents or guardians who main- 
tain a proper balance between discipline and 
kindness. Some are too severe, others are 
too indulgent. Yet it is quite possible to 


enforce a proper amount ot discipline with 
kindness, and, indeed, it is an unkindness to 


do otherwise. ‘The most abused children, 
perhaps, are those of indulgent parents 
whom no society restrains.. They teach 
their children to be selfish and wilful, qual- 
ities which will either be corrected by a 
harsh and unsympathetic word or remain as 
blemishes upon character. On the other 
hand, says the Baltimore Suz, those parents 
who are too severe require their children to 
live up to regulations modeled on those of 
the army and navy, stifle the natural buoy- 
ancv and affectionate dispositions of their 
children, and may develop in them vices of 
another kind, as deceitfulness with its long 
train of evils. 

It is difficult to lay down general rules 
on the subject, but it is evident that the 
discipline to be applied to children should 
be reasonable, making constant appeals to 
their better nature, and that the kindness 
shown them should be well considered and 
directed to their ultimate good rather than 
to their present gratifiation. As a rule, 
children are not credited with as much reas- 
oning power and seuse of duty as they pos- 
sess. ‘They begin to learn the difference 
between right and wrong before they begin 
to talk, and before they are ready to go to 
school are quite capable of being taught to 





time that they need to be disciplined or x. 
quired to obey set rules of behavior, thy 
they may not develop too strongly their 
natural disposition to do that which pleases 
them, irrespective of the wishes of their 
companions. It is a critical period, when 
over-indulgence of their whims and fancies 
is liable to develop selfishness that will be 
hard to eradicate. It is therefore a time to 
begin to reason with them and show them 
the necessity of considering the desires and 
whims of others as well as their own, and a 
the same time the necessity of maintaining 
their own rights. The easy way is to let the 
selfish bully rule his feebler companions to 
the injury of both. But it is a duty to teach 
the one that he must not override the rights 
of his playmates, and the others that they 
must not yield to him without reason. Very 
small children are able to understand this 
principle, and if they learn the lesson well 
before they begin to live away from pa 
rental guidance, they will be saved some 
rough lessons that their little world has to 
teach them. True kindness requires that 
they should be brought under a moderate 
degree of discipline, and taught how to 
behave in a social organization where each 
individual has his rights and duties to main- 
tain and observe, and that this lesson should 
be given to them as early as possible. 

They present, when scarcely able to walk 
or talk, a miniature representation of the 
ruling passions, virtues and faults of their 
elders. Some are gentle, retiring, easily led, 
unselfish, and too ready to yield their rights 
to their self-assertive companions. Others 
are strong, wilful, energetic, thinking only 
of themselves, and determined to have their 
own way. Each has virtues to be developed, 
faults to be corrected. ‘These can be ob- 
served while they are at their games and 
studies; and they ought to be observed, be- 
cause a knowledge of them is necessary be 
fore a corrective discipline can be applied. 
The usual course is to admire the wilful boy 
and prophesy great things of him, forgetful 
of the fact that in the greater world he will 
meet other wilful boys who have been ad- 
mired and encouraged in their faults as he 
has been. It is quite as common to think 
kindly and sympathetically of the weaker 
character who is all gentleness and love, 
forgetful of the fact that such weakness of 
disposition will surely bring distress as this 
character passes out from parental guidanct 
and encounters those who are bent only of 
their selfish pursuits. 

Children who are old enough to quarrel 


respect the rights of others. It is at this ; over their games are quite old enough to be 
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taught the principles of mutual rights and 
duties, the recognition of which makes pos- 
sible a social organization. ‘They should be 
taught it by precept and example and dis- 
ciplined to practice it, but with the utmost 
kindness, because such training is for their 
good. It is a fortunate thing for most 
children that they are not at all times under 
the training influence of indulgent parents ; 
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that they pass pass out for some hours every 
day and get some rough experience with 
companions of their own age at school or in 
the streets. Thus they may be made ready 
both to maintain their own rights and re- 
spect the rights of others. They may then 
be expected to grow up neither selfish and 
overbearing, nor weak and yielding men and 
women.— West Chester Local News. 
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“ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer. 








HE highest product of all this world’s 

energy and wisdom is a noble Christian 
manhood or womanhood. Nothing else is 
comparable to this. We grow into likeness 
with our prevailing thought, our inner love. 
Hence it is of infinite importance that we 
should be on familiar terms with high 
thought, and good men and women in life 
and in books. The world is’ growing 
steadily better, mainly, we believe, because 
the ideal strength and loveliness, in life and 
character, of the Man of Galilee are pon- 
dered more and more by the individual 
man. Put into the mind and heart of old 
or young, worthy and beautiful ideals. It 
isin the line of this thought that we begin, 
in the present issue of Zhe Journal, the 
publication of ‘‘My Father’s Memoir,’’ 
one of the most remarkable sketches of its 
kind in literature, which deserves to be re- 
gatded an English classic, as much so, in- 
deed, as the well-known story of ‘* Rab and 
his Friends,’ by the same gifted author. 


At the convention of School Directors 
held a few wecks since in Lancaster, a com- 
mittee was appointed to take preliminary 
steps for the holding of a State Convention 
of School Directors, the necessary expenses 
incurred to be paid by legislative appropria- 
tion. This committee, at a subsequent 
meeting, approved the following address to 
the County Superintendents of the State: 

At a convention of school directors of the 
county of Lancaster, held October 3, 1889, in 
the city of Lancaster, the propriety of urging 
upon the Legislature the matter of providing 
funds out of the state treasury for the purpose 
of holding a state convention of school directors 
made up of delegates from each county, for the 





discussion and adoption of the best methods to 
establish uniformity in school work and to pro- 
mote the cause of common education and to 
defray the expenses of Directors to and from 
such convention, was thoroughly discussed. 

After considerable deliberation the project 
was considered a good one and the step feasi- 
ble, and a committee of ten appointed to pre- 
pare a circular and forward it to the County 
Superintendents, urging them to co operate with 
us in this good work, by using their influence 
with the various Boards of Directors in their re- 
spective counties. 

We therefore, as a committee, most heartily 
enter into this work, and ask you to present the 
scheme of this circular to the convention of 
School Directors held in your county, as well as 
to the different Boards of School Directors, and 
ask them to draft suitable resolutions and pres- 
ent them to the legislators of their respective 
districts for their careful consideration. 


We commend this matter to the Superin- 
tendents and School Directors of Pennsyl- 
vania as one from which a large measure of 
good should result to the schools of the State. 


eo 


THE COUNTY INSTITUTE AND THE 
TEACHER. 





T is a truism that associated effort is of 
the first importance to the success of all 
public educational movements; and in no 
respect is it-more signally effective than in 
the elevation and improvement of the exist- 
ing corps of Common School teachers, in the 
duties of their often thankless and unprofit- 
able but arduous and most important work. 
The County Institute, it is now well under- 
stood, is undeniably the most available aux- 
iliary agency for the accomplishment of this 
great purpose. Weall know the vast amount 
of good that has resulted from voluntary ef- 
forts in this direction in former years, and 
from better organized efforts in later times. 
Teachers who cannot afford to go elsewhere 
for the purpose are thus assembled, through 
the influence and by authority of the County 
Superintendent, in their own county, within 
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reach and under the observation of the com- 
munities whose offspring they are to instruct 
and train. Whilst profiting by the mutual 
interchange of sentiment and experience, 
and the direct practical tuition of accom- 
plished and experienced isan tha, 
at the same time, year by year, attract pub- 
lic attention to a remarkable degree, and 
exert a most happy reciprocal influence upon 
the people to whose interests their time and 
talents are devoted, and whose taxes furnish 
the greater proportion of the means by 
which the public schools are supported. 

In former years, when public sentiment 
was sluggish or positively hostile, all such 
movements for the improvement of the 
Common Schools, as is shown by the official 
reports, were originated and sustained en- 
tirely by the self-sacrificing patriotism and 
esprit du corps of the teachers themselves, 
under the lead of progressive County Super- 
intendents, and supported entirely out of 
their own slender resources; for it was 
necessary in those days for teachers to 
educate public sentiment as well as the 
pupils in their schools. But the passing 


years have changed all that, and now, armed 
with legal authority from the State, and 


judicious appropriations to meet expenses, 
and an interested public opinion to co- 
operate, these Institutes exert a controlling 
influence for good of commanding propor- 
tions and power. Teachers and directors 
come up to these annual convocations as to 
a high festival of the ‘‘ feast of reason and 
flow of soul’’ that attracts and rewards their 
presence, and lay the foundations broad and 
deep for still more enjoyable and fruitful 
sessions as the years go by. Thus time rolls 
on, and every school-room is made luminous 
and warm with the reciprocal influence of 
these annually recurring sessions. 

Turning from the historic past and look- 
ding to the future, what shall be the pro- 
gressive character of our Institutes? What 
shall be the range of their exercises? What 
subjects shall be presented for consideration 
and discussion? Why, everything what- 
soever which has any theoretical or practi- 
cal bearing upon the great work of educa- 
tion, and especially upon the specific work 
of the Common Schools; beginning, of 
course, with those which have a special in- 
terest for the schools and the neighborhoods 
mepresented in the Institute; starting from 
the level of whatever stage of progress exists 
in the schools or the public sentiment of the 
particular locality—because the Institute is 
home product, and should primarily rep- 
wesent home rule and home interests—and 
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from that starting-point, branching out into 
whatever lines of investigation the signs of 
the times or the drift of previous discussions 
may seem to indicate as being the most 
interesting and profitable. While there 
should always be system and order in the 
proceedings, there should be no mechanical 
methods or abitrary restrictions upon the 
deliberations of the active and ambitious 
workers who are thus gathered from all 
points of the compass, moved by a common 
interest in a common cause, and a praise. 
worthy desire to push that cause forward by 
concerted effort to the highest point of 
attainable success. Further, it should al- 
ways be borne in mind that they as teach- 
ers are not dealing with material things 
which, once finished, leave nothing more to 
be done; but with vital forces in the realms 
of thought that are fluctuating as the waves, 
and as diversified in their combinations as 
the changing figures of the kaleidoscope, 
which for their best development demand 
freedom and independence of expression, 
that the narration of individual experiences 
and the glowing contact of mind with mind 
may give bud to new ideas or old ones in 
new forms, and thus lead to mental growth 
and a corresponding gain in developing 
mental power. 

The work of education does not co isist 
in building a post-and-rail fence or a cast- 
iron gate, and that the last of it, leaving 
nothing more to be done, because nothing 
more can be done to a finished job. The 
underlying principles of the teaching art, 
based upon the constitution of the human 
mind, the nature of its faculties, and the 
order of their development, are of course 
the same in all lands and in all ages; but 
the application of those principles by the 
thoughtful and intelligent teacher is as 
varied and fresh as the endless diversities of 
youthful minds that come within range of 
their influence. Every new pupil is a new 
psychological problem for the observant 
teacher to penetrate and solve; and, as no 
two teachers or pupils are ever alike, there 
can be no cast-iron rule laid down as a final- 
ity for teachers to go by. 

When therefore they annually assemble 
for the discussion of principles and methods, 
it should be remembered that thoughts and 
opinions are free, that the play of mind 10 
its very nature cannot be constrained, but 
to gain the greatest benefits thought must 
possess the flexible versatility of waving 
flame or the lambent play of summer light- 
ning. The interchange of experiences 
which all can contribute, and the conclu- 
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sions resulting from the testimony given, 
should be as unconstrained as the ambient 
air floating in health-giving zephyrs around 
them. In this way contributions of value 
can be given by even the humblest and 
most inexperienced teacher ; and the freest 
interchange of ideas should be fostered and 
encouraged, leaving the collective judgment 
of the Institute to eliminate the dross and 
retain the pure gold that may be sifted from 
the Pactolian sands of thought. 

To this end the subjects to be reported 
upon, or likely to come up for discussion, 
should, of course, be classified and syste- 
matized as much as possible, that they may 
be characterized by logical consistency in 
their drift and tendency towards practicable 
and profitable results. Level-headed com- 
mon sense should always be the predomi- 
nant and controlling feature of all the exer- 
cises, shutting out eccentric and abnormal 
tendencies, that might be more sensational 
than satisfying. 

Leaving the practical details to those who 
have the working machinery in their hands, 
and who, it is presumed, can profit by their 
own past experience, we may be indulged a 
parting word with regard to the end and aim 
ofall these forms and lines of educational ef- 
fort. There never was a time when the 
work of the Common Schools loomed up 
into more overshadowing importance than 
now, and teachers owe it to themselves and 
their vocation to give to their professional 
work the utmost at their command of 
thought and patriotic effort, and along with 
all this the vivifying zeal and enthusiasm of 
true missionary effort. ‘‘ By their fruits shall 
ye know them,’’ and the best defense of the 
Common Schools against both open and 
secret enemies is the character of the results 
that legitimately flow from them, and which 
should be such as to silence cavil and dis- 
arm antagonism. 

Teachers! the cause is in your hands, and 
future years will show what your services 
have been worth to the cause. The mould- 
ing influence is yours, so far as you choose 
to exert it, and are capable of arising to 
the height of your great opportunities and 
responsibilities. 
and, to an undesirable extent, unappreciated 
by those ‘whom you are commissioned to 
serve ; but, while the sceptre of professional 
Influence is in your hands, let your best ef- 
forts count for God and humanity, and you 
will not fail of the rich reward of your own 
approving conscience, and the consciousness 
of well-directed application of mental force 
and far-reaching moral influence. 
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ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BEAVER AT 
LANCASTER CO. INSTITUTE. 


HE leading feature of the programme of 

the Lancaster County Institute for Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 14th, was an ad- 
dress by his Excellency Governor James A. 
Beaver. The large and beautiful court-room 
was densely crowded. The Governor, after 
expressing the pleasure which he felt in being 
permitted to address an audience composed 
of the Teachers and Directors of Lancaster 
County, and regretting his want of prepara-° 
tion because of other pressing duties, spoke 
as follows : 

It is always a pleasure to hear Dr. Balliet, 
who has just addressed you, because he never 
fails to say something practical and suggestive; 
but it is especially pleasant to me to have heard 
him at this time, because he has suggested the 
thread along which my thought may run in the 
few remarks which I have to make. The 
Doctor is known among the men of his profes- 
sion as one of the advanced school-men of the 
day, and when he speaks of common sense in 
education we would expect him to treat the 
subject in a common sense way, as a man who 


‘has himself the good common sense to direct 


his thoughts upon the subject. 

Our Pennsylvania Common School System is 
pre-eminently a common sense system, and the 
lack, if there be lack in its administration, is, 
perhaps, the want of the application of common 
sense to some of its details. Of our system 
itself, so high am authority as Colonel Parker, of 
the Cook County Normal School, after a careful 
study of most of the school systems of the 
country, says that in his judgment this Com- 
monwealth has a school law better adapted to 
the introduction and application of advanced 
ideas in the schools than any other of which he 
has knowledge. Whilst I cannot claim to have 
given the matter the thorough study it deserves, 
I am satisfied that the Colonel’s high praise is 
just, in so far as the flexibility of the system is 
concerned ; for in al) our growth we have thus 
far found the law in advance of us, and placing 
no impediment in the way of intelligent and 
progressive Directors applying to their schools 
any advanced ideas which their good sense 
may suggest and approve. 

Being agreed as to the value of common 
sense in education, how about its application? 
Whose common sense is to be applied to the 
problems in the government and control of our 
schools which present themselves? and what is 
common sense in any given exigency? So far 
as Pennsylvania is concerned, the founders of 
our Common School system laid the responsi- 
bility of the government and conduct of our 
schools upon the Directors. We all know that 
in practice we have almost everywhere a sort of 
dual government in school affairs, The Direc- 
tors levy and collect the tax, build school 
houses, elect teachers and superintendents, and 
attend to what may be called the outside work; 
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while the inside work —the framing of the 
courses of study and the methods of teaching— 
is left to the teaching force. So we see in 
practice that the Superintendent often decides 
upon both the “what "’ and the ‘“‘how”’ in the 
educational work within his jurisdiction. Per- 
haps it is best that the ‘‘ how’ should be left to 
the experts to settle. It is largely a question 
are to the science of pedagogy, of which 
aymen can judge only from results; but 
School Directors have no legitimate excuse for 
shifting from themselves upon others the re- 
sponsibility for the ‘‘what.’’ They bind them- 
selves when accepting office to exercise their 
*judgment and their common sense as to what 
shall be taught in the schools; and as I am 
speaking to many Directors here, 1 wish especi- 
ally to impress upon them this responsibility. 
It is their business to know and to determine 
the subjects of study and the course of study in 
their schools. But does not the expert know 
best here also? Not necessarily, not always. 
Here is our friend Balliet, for instance, telling 
us of the study of Latin and Greek in their 
high school course at Springfield. From what 
I knew of him and had learned of the schools 
of which he is the professional head, I hoped, 
that they were beyond that in Massachusetts. 
I do not undervalue the study of Latin and 
Greek for mental training, and I would not be 


understood as condemning the study of either’ 


of these languages ; but so far as our Common 


School system is concerned, it seems to me in- 
finitely better that we should expend our ener- 
gies in broadening and deepening the founda- 
tions of practical knowledge, than in running 
our bigh schools into the extremes indicated by 


studies such as these. Our Conimon Schools 
are intended to teach all the children of the 
Commonwealth what are the essentials of a 
good, every-day education for a practical life. 
They should teach what every boy and every 
girl must necessarily carry with them into their 
every-day life, in any and every sphere in which 
they may engage. 

Now we come to a phase of this subject upon 
which you may have been told that Beaver is a 
crank. I do not care to deny it. Inthese days 
if one would be heard he must put his case 
strongly, intensely, extravagantly even, to en- 
force attention. I mean what I say, however, 
when I tell you in sober earnest that my way 
of applying common sense to the conduct of 
the school system in Pennsylvania would be to 
take off from the top and put on at the bottom; 
that is, I would use the public moneys nearer 
the foundations, and would do all that ought to 
be done and that can be done for the great ma- 
jority of the scholars who stay in school for but 
a few years. I would train all our children in 
practical subjects, fitting them for the work-of a 
practical life, and if anybody wanted more, 
would let them get it somewhere else than in 
the Common Schools. Let me particularize a 
little further: I would not allow any girl to go 
out from the grammar school grade who was 
not prepared to do the ordinary, plain work of 
an average family ; who could not cook a better 
dinner than her mother, even if that mother 
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were a Lancaster county matron; who coulj 
not do any sewing necessary to be done in an 
ordinary family; and who was not thoroughly 
grounded in the ordinary studies which would 
enable her to assist in the training of the chil- 
dren who might be committed to her care, | 
would not allow any boy to go out from the 
same grade who had not learned the use of 
his hands and the use of tools, and who did not 
know something about the principles involved 
in what is called manual training, which are to 
be applied in all the ordinary pursuits of an or. 
dinary life. That, ladies and gentlemen, is my 
idea of the “what” in our Common School 
education—I-am willing to leave the “‘ how” to 
Dr. Balliet and the experts in pedagogics—and 
if in doing this we get no Latin and Greek, I say 
again that is simply sacrificing the ornaments 
in order to lay the foundations broader and 
deeper, and is giving more to the nine who 
leave our schools before the high school is 
reached and less to the one who, under our 
present plan of operating our system, is edu- 
cated at the expense of the nine. Our present 
system of collegiate education, which to a cer- 
tain extent dominates our high school courses 
of study, was designed originally for the educa- 
tion of the clergy alone. The time was when 
even the colleges of our own country were 
founded and designed primarily for the educa- 
tion of the clergymen, and it is notorious that 
the kind of education which fits a man for the 
pulpit almost necessarily unfits him for the 
practical duties of life. The world has gone 
beyond this stage. We do not recognize an 
education as complete which is_ designed 
wholly to fit a man for the pulpit, or for the bar, 
or for the medical profession. All around us, 
especially in this last generation, old ideas are 
being revolutionized ; are we to cling to them in 
education, which should lead in such a revolu- 
tion? 

I know I am treading upon dangerous 
ground, and that it may be even more danger- 
ous than I suspect, but I say frankly that I 
would not intrust to teachers alone the decision 
as to what shall be taught in our schools. You 
ask, why? Because when a man gives his life 
to a profession, his thoughts and feelings and his 
judgment are all modified by it, and he must 
necessarily, to a greater or less extent, run in 
grooves; he cannot help it if he would, and 
teachers are therefore naturally led to prescribe 
a course of study and to educate their pupils in 
the direction of their own lines of work. I do 
not say that this is always so, but the tendency 
is that way, and just here the law wisely pro- 
vides that the common sense of a practical man 
—the School Director—shall be applied to the 
decision of what shall be taught in our schools. 

I have said that I am willing to leave the 
“how” to experts, because that is in a large 
sense a professional question, and he who has 
given to it the most thought will, in the nature 
of things, be the best judge. Why does not 
that hold good also for the “‘ what ?’’ asks some 
one. I think I have already shown that the 
reason is not the same in both cases, and, in 
addition to that, the results of our system as at 
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present carried out answers the question. 
What is the general tendency of the young men 
and women who come from our high schools ? 
Js it towards the practical life which of necessity 
must be the lot of the vast majority? or is it 
towards the so-called learned professions, 
already over-crowded ? Everybody knows the 
answer, and most people will agree that this 
tendency is not wholesome. Why not seek the 
common sense remedy in more practical in- 
struction ? 

Let me say again that I do not wish to be 
understood as undervaluing higher education, 
which, to be complete, must include the sci- 
ences, the so-called dead languages, mental 
and moral philosophy, and kindred studies 
which are found in the ordinary curriculum of 
any good college. But manifestly the Common 
School cannot do all this work, for lack of time 
if for no other reason, and therefore common 
sense teaches us that we had better be sound 
and thorough in what we can give, and that 
which is given should be as practical as possible 
and in the direction of the average life of the 
average scholar. Do you ask, what do you 
mean by a practical education? The question 
is pertinent and deserves an answer. By a 


practical education I mean such an one as will 
send every scholar, every male and female, 
from our schools rooted and grounded in all 
the branches of knowledge which enter into 
the every day life of this practical and progres- 
sive age. The ordinary branches of an English 


education are, of course, indispensable; the 
training of the hand as well as the mind is also 
indispensable ; mechanical and_ free-hand 
drawing, in connection with a knowledge of the 
use of tools, will largely increase the usefulness 
of every boy and girl who leaves our schools to 
fill his or her place in the world’s workshop. 

I can perhaps better give you my meaning 
by an illustration furnished by a visit made 
some time ago to the “School Kitchen” carried 
on under the auspices of the Pittsburgh school 
authorities. The accomplished lady teacher 
was employed by a public-spirited citizen of 
Pittsburgh upon the condition that the school 
authorities should furnish the room, the fuel 
and the materials, for conducting the school. 
There is, as you are probably aware, a full 
school course in cooking. I visited the 
“Kitchen on a day when sick diet was the 
subject of the lesson. The girls were carefully 
taught how to make lemonade; how to prepare 
acup of tea; how to cook porridge and gruel 
of various kinds, wholesome and suitable for 
sick diet. Also, how to make from cocoa shells 
an agreeable and wholesome beverage. One 
of the girls was asked by the teacher to bring 
her half a cup of cocoa shells. No half-cup 
was found among the furniture of the kitchen, 
and, as was natural, the girl poured what 
seemed half a cup into a whole cup and brought 
itto the teacher. ‘Is that a half.cup?’’ was 
asked. “Well, about a halfcup.” “About 
will not do; I want a half cup.” The pupil 
thought for a moment, evidently got an idea, 
then found a quarter cup, filled it twice and 
brought the required quantity to the teacher; a 
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lesson in fractions which she will never forget. 
While preparing this beverage the teacher 
spoke of cocoa and whence it came; a lesson 
in geography. Why the shells were used in 
preparing the drink for a sick person rather 
than the berry, which contains more or less oil; 
a lesson upon the stomach and its functions. 
So instruction in several practical branches was 
carried along with the lesson, from which the 
visitor as well as pupils learned as much about 
the care of the sick and their proper diet ina 
few minutes as he could have done in hours of 
reading. The lesson lasted for an hour, and 
classes succeeded one another for the whole 
day. This school kitchen is continually 
crowded with girls from ten years old and up- 
wards, and the applications are so numerous 
that the authorities cannot,supply the demand. 
The result, as already seen, of the instruction 
given in this school kitchen, is that the pupils 
go to their homes and teach their mothers and 
sisters how to cook and how to economize ; and 
is it too much to say, that they themselves will 
be more useful as well as happier and better 
for it all their lives? 

Nine-tenths of all the girls in our Common 
Schools will become the wives of our wage-work- 
ers, all men who need and ought to have help- 
ful wives. Howcan we better help them to 
become such than by this practical, common 
sense education, of which the school kitchen 
and the sewing school are but illustrations? 
Let me say in passing that the entire expense of 
furnishing materials for illustration and use in 
the school kitchen did not exceed over two 
cents per month per scholar. The great ex- 
pense connected with such an institution is 
found in the salary of the teacher, because the 
demand for thoroughly educated teachers in 
this branch of school training is so great that 
they can command almost any salary which 
they may choose to ask. 

I anticipate the objection which will be urged 
by many, “Good mothers teach their girls these 
things at home.”’ True, but how many homes 
are there which cannot be improved by such 
instruction in the school? And how many 
mothers who cannot give the instruction re- 
quired? Many mothers, thoroughly compe- 
tent and capable, would be glad to teach their 
daughters in the practical duties of the family ; 
but when the school takes a girl away from 
home for ten months of the year, sends her 
home with an armful of books every evening, 
and leaves her when vacation comes so tired 
that she must take the other two months of the 
year for recuperation, when is the mother to 
teach her? It is only necessary, moreover, to 
look at the results of the present system to de- 
termine what ought to be done. The most of 
our young women who pursue our ordinary 
high school courses of study are educated for 
teaching, for the counting-house or the counter, 
indeed, for almost anything rather than the 
manifest destiny of most of them, which is to 
be, and ought to be, a plain man’s wife, the 
mother of children and the head of a family. 
Nature seems to strike the average and provide 
one woman for each nfan, and as the great ma- 
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jority of our people are wage-earners, why not 


give them and their wives all the chance we’ 


can? I have spoken of the girls principally be- 
cause in the opinion of many there are great 
difficulties in giving direction to their practical 
education. The high school boy goes the same 
road, however, being educated towards the so- 
called professions, and in very many cases 
spoiled for what he might do and ought to do 
in the more practical walks of life. The man- 
ual training suitable for boys, and actually in- 
troduced in some of the grammar schools of 
our own State, is a system well understood and 
heartily commended by many experienced ed- 
ucators who have given thoughtful attention to 
the subject. I have not the time to enlarge 
upon this further. 

How many of our high school graduates get 
more than the merest smattering of Greek and 
Latin? Even if all the high school pupils could 
be taught these branches and their practicality 
were admitted, how many of the pupils in our 
schools ever reach the high school? Scarcely 
one inten. Then where is the propriety or the 
justice of taking the money of the nine to spend 
upon the one, even if the instruction were the 
best and tended towards the best results? The 
money of the people should be spent upon the 
children of the people so as to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number, and therefore I am 
in favor, since I cannot have all that is desired, 
of taking from the few, and adding to the many 
—in other words, of taking from the top, the 
merely ornamental appendages to the building, 
and adding to the breadth and depth of the 
foundations. It is impossible in a brief impromptu 
address like this to cover all the points involved 
in it, and it is perhaps difficult.to avoid being 
misunderstood, and I thefore repeat, that I do not 
undervalue what is called a complete and thor- 
ough education. I wish that every boy and every 
girl in Pennsylvania fitted for it and who de- 
sires it, could have a good college education ; 
but the Common School system was never de- 
signed or intended to give. university training. 
The purpose and the legitimate end of our 
schools is to fit our children for their life-work, 
and the more I see of the result of our system 
the more I am convinced that the first and 
most important duty of the Commonwealth is 
to give to all her children such an education as 
shall help the average man and the average 
woman to fill an average place in the every- 
day work of life. I do not expect to bring the 
educational doctors to this radical position but 
they may as well make up their minds toa 
compromise, for the demand is upon us to-day 
and must be met. Something is being done in 
Pennsylvania in this direction. I have referred 
to the school kitchen of Pittsburg; there has 
been a Ilke movement in other directions, in 
in other States. Philadelphia, as you all know, 
has her sewing school and her school of man- 
ual training. Some of our smaller cities and 
towns have like schools, fostered to some ex- 
tent by private enterprise acting in co-operation 
with our school authorities. Of their own voli- 
tion, and without waiting for legislation or ap- 
propriation, some of our Normal Schools have 





begun to prepare teachers for the introductigg 
of hand work; and curiously enough, it has 
been found, at least in one of our Norm 
Schools, that the girls are more expert in the 
use of tools, particularly those connected with 
carpentry, than the boys. 

I cannot further enlarge upon this subject; | 
have only hinted at the lines upon which | 
think Pennsylvania should advance, and have 
endeavored to fix the attention of directors and 
teachers upon what I believe to be not only 
their duty but their present opportunity. I be. 
lieve that just here lies the germ of a great 
movement in the education of the coming gen. 
eration. America is slow to follow the lead of 
other nations. Pennsylvania, naturally conser. 
vative, may be expected to be slow in taking 
hold of this work ; but, as I have already stated, 
her system of education, flexible as it is, ad. 
mirably fits us for engrafting upon it the prac. 
tical work of our schools without further legis. 
lative action. Our colleges are emphasizing in- 
struction in the sciences; civil engineers, electri- 
cal engineers, mechanical engineers, and trained 
men in other lines are taking rank as profes- 
sional men with clergymen, lawyers, and doc- 
tors. The tendency of a college education to- 
day is along practical lines ; and shall our Com- 
mon Schools be behind them in giving practical 
training to the boys and girls of our Common- 
wealth, so that without sacrificing anything of 
the mental training heretofore afforded, we may 
also elevate manual training and make it pos- 
sible for the hand workers to be rated at their 
true value? I am quite sure that the schools 
which take this line to-day will be the leaders 
of the next generation. This, teachers and 
directors, is the work that is pressing upon you. 
Will you do it? Are you ready to do with your 
might what your hands find to do? 


itinn 


AT BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 





West Point was the first place visited by 
the members of the Pan-American Congress, 
Here the national training school for officers 


TW United States Military Academy at 


was inspected with much interest. In Bos- 
ton the first place visited was the famous 
High School of Boston. Nowhere else m 
the world could they see so magnificent 4 
free school as this. New York cannot show 
anything like it. They were told that the 
Boston Latin School was the first established 
in the colony, and antedated Harvard Col- 
lege by two or three years. The party was 
received in its art room by Mr. Edwin P. 
Seaver, Superintendent of Schools, the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and others. 
Mayor Hart introduced Mr. Charles F. 
Gallagher, President of the School Board, 
who explained the course of instruction, 
beginning at the kindergarten and reaching 
its climax in the college. Many of his 
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hearers were astonished to learn that the city 
has 60,000 school children and that more 
than five-sixths of all these children are in 
the schools. He told them that everything 
is free, even the books and materials they 
work with. 

Dr. John G. Blake, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on High Schools, showed the visitors 
through the class-rooms, and the foreign 
delegates noted the spacious halls and rooms, 
of which there are seventy-eight, including 
school-rooms, lecture halls, library rooms, 
assembly rooms, rooms for drawing, a drill 
hall, gymnasium and laboratory, It is said 
to be the largest building in the world used 
as a free public school. 

Dr. Blake explained that about forty boys 
a year graduate from the High School for 
Harvard, and added that boys nowadays in 
America must know more going into this 
and many another college than their grad- 
uates knew in former days when leaving it. 

Senor Climaco Calderon, of Colombia, 
was asked to say a few words to the senior 
class. He told them that he was much 
pleased with his visit into Boston, that he 
was much interested in educational matters, 
and was glad to have the opportunity of ex- 
amining the High School of the Athens of 
America, which he had heard was the best 
and most:costly free school in the world. 

General D. H. Hastings, of Pennsylvania, 
was then introduced, who said that most of 
the gentlemen present represented one or 
other of the different Republics in South 
America which have free and independent 
civil governments like this of which we 
are so proud. They have come to cement 
the ties that should bind all liberty-loving 
people together. He explained the objects 
of the Congress, and was loudly applauded. 

The party was next taken tothedrill hall, 
where 260 boys gave an exhibition dress 
parade. The strangers were surprised to 
see a perfectly appointed armory with regu- 
lation rifles in the rack, and presently a hall 
alive with youths in military uniform, who 
fell into line like ordinary soldiers. There 
was no time to give anything more than a 
dress parade and that was done almost to 
perfection, the delegates loudly applauding. 

Dr. Blake said that all the boys over fif- 
teen years old are given military instruction, 
and that the schools of Boston have a 
brigade numbering between two thousand 
and three thousand well drilled scholars. 
The ‘South American gentlemen marvelled 
much at the American youngster being 
taught to be a soldier long before he at- 
tams his majority. 
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MISSION OF COMMON SCHOOL. 


HERE is something in learning, when 
accompanied by the fear of God, that 
is ‘* better than the merchandise of gold and 
silver,’’ something that is, as the great 
Latin orator has said, a power in youth and 
a delight in age, an ornament to prosperity 
and a comfort in adversity—something 
that is always with us in our homes, and is 
no incumbrance when we go abroad, which 
travels with us by day and stays with us at 
night, and is always a friend. 

But we have so many old prejudices to 
remove, some of which have passed into pro- 
verbial form, like ‘‘ The hand accustomed to 
the spelling book is spoiled for the plow’’— 
which is simply a monstrous falsehood, for 
industries and education are so indissolubly 
connected as to be one flesh. Where were 
the industries of the North American In- 
dian? He was satisfied with the canoe for 
commerce, the wigwam for architecture, the 
bow and arrow for military art and science 
—and why? Because the deeper powers of 
his soul and spirit had never been roused, 
and civilization slumbered in him. What 
is it that has whitened our seas with sails, 
delved under our mountains, blackened the 
air with the smoke of our manufactories, 
and created the industries of which Penn- 
sylvania is so proud, but this very culture 
which the aborigines had not, and we have ? 
It is from the stirring up of these deeper 
powers, for other than ‘‘practical’’ ends, 
that every stream of progress must flow. 

What have been the results of the culture 
given in the Common School? In this 
State there are probably more pupils en- 
rolled than there is population up to the age 
of fourteen years. Almost a whole genera- 
tion are in the school—those who are to be 
the lawyers and doctors, the farmers and 
mechanics and merchants, the teachers and 
clergymen, the school directors and gover- 
nors and legislators of the future—all are 
here beginning their first movements out- 
ward from the darkness of the material into 
the light of the intellectual,—and we trust 
into the glory of God. 

Go into the smoking car on some of our 
railroads in certain parts of the State, and 
we may be able to talk with but few of the 
men around us: the continents of the earth 
and the islands of the sea are represented here 
in Pennsylvania. Wecan do little with these 
adults—the Hun, the Polack, the German, 
the Italian of middle age will live and die 
true to his native language and his father- 
land. He may be naturalized because some- 
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body wants his vote, but he cannot and will 
not be one of us by inner naturalization. 
Meanwhile the school opens its door and 
takes in the children of all these different 
nationalities: they read from thesame books, 
play the same games, use the same language, 
and by its imperceptible yet powerful influ- 
ence the heterozeneous is made homogeneous 
This grand work is done by the schoolmas- 
ter; and in no other country on earth have 
such mighty results been accomplished. 

And what of higher education? We must 
first have the foundation, of course; what 
would superstructure be worth without foun- 
dation? Having but glanced at the founda- 
tion, let us look for a moment at the build- 
ing. Where in this country are the higher 
institutions of learning located—the col- 
leges, the universities, the polytechnic 
schools? Just where the common schools 
have been, and nowhere else. South of 
Mason and Dixon's line the planters were 
always the gentlemen and the scholars, but 
for the poor white and the poorer black 
there were no schools—and where are their 
higher institutions ? Turn to Pennsylvania, 
and New York, and Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont—all New England, in fact—and see 
them dotted all over with colleges. Why? 
Because the common schools were there, lay- 
ing the foundations broad and deep. So 
every teacher who is doing conscientious 
work, is laying the foundation of higher cul- 
ture ; and the professor of the College and 
the University gladly meets the teacher of 
the Common School, and says, ‘‘ We are 
brethren,’’ though one be working at the 
base, and the otheron thesky-piercing dome. 

So with literature. The Hottentot has 
no literature. Even here in America, south 
of Mason and Dixon, away from the sea- 
board where commerce brings some light, 
there has been scarcely any literature. 
Whittier and Longfellow and Irving and 
Bryant and Lowell, who have made glorious 
our American literature, appeared not there, 
but where the common school had prepared 
people to read them. It is only where the 
ground has been plowed and fertilized by 
the common school that literature takes root 
and grows. Let the teachers who are work- 
ing at the base of the literature of a nation, 
see to it that their work be well done. 

Here and there an objection is heard— 
**Greece had no common schools, yet see 
her literature.’’ No schools !—in a country 
where the very boys in the theatres were 
able to criticise a misplaced accent! If we 
go to our State or county fairs, we see 
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wonderful Durham cattle, and long-wooled 
sheep, Shanghai hens, and horses making 
2:10 on the track. The Greeks had races 


too, and boxing, and games; but they also 
had their grand historians and poets, pre- 
senting their work at their great Olympic 
festival for the judgment of the people, and 
there we find the source of their magnificent 
development. They were an educated nation! 


INSTITUTES IN INDIANA. 


HE editor of the /udiana School Jonrnal, 

in a late issue, shows clearly that it would 

be a good thing for the ‘‘ Hoosier State’’ to 

enact the Institute law of the Keystone, 

Pennsylvania has the reputation of having 

larger and better Institutes than any other 

State in the Union—and we are glad to 
know that she deserves it. We quote: 


The Institute season is now over. Eighty- 
eight out of the ninety-two counties in the State 
have held their Institutes, and their record is 
made. The writer has visited from one to six 
per week since the last Monday in July, and so 
has had good opportunity to see the character of 
work done and note the improvement over that 
of former years. Without doubt there is a grad- 
ual improvement in Institute work—it is grow- 
ing less and less academic, and more and more 
professional. The belief is now almost universal 
that the Institute is #0/ the place for the study 
of facts. However skillful the instructor, he can 
teach but few things in regard to any subject of 
study in a single week; but he may give valu- 
able suggestions and principles that will be use- 
ful in every lesson of the entire year, 

There is a great difference noted in the 
management of these Institutes. In some 
counties the attendance begins small, gradually 
increases, reaches its maximum Wednesday or 
Thursday, and fizzles out Friday afternoon. In 
others the full force areon hand Monday morn- 
ing, and remain till the close of the Institute 
Friday evening. In some, at the tap of the 
bell, teachers are present and take their seats 
promptly so that work can begin at once, and 
need not be disturbed by stragglers. In others, 
teachers seem to make no effort to be present. 

On approaching the school-house in which 
an Institute was held, the writer found no fewer 
than a dozen teachers lounging under the trees 
in the yard. As he passed through the hall he 
saw two or three small groups in side rooms 
visiting. In the hall was an enterprising book 
man in the midst of several teachers, exhibiting 
his books and papers. In the audience room 
was the Institute, or what was left of it, listening 
to an instructive Jesson. At recess sever 
teachers went ‘“‘ down town,” and the audience 
after recess was smaller than before. In this 
same Institute teachers would get up and leave 
the room in the midst of an exercise, and once 
the instructor was compelled to stop and ask 
for attention and order. 
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This was the worst Institute visited, but sev- 
eral others resembled this one very much in 
some of its features. Such things ought not so 
to be. They are absolutely inexcusable, and 
the Superintendent is as responsible for this as 
js a teacher for the bad order in his school. 
There is no question but that the Institutes on 
the whole are improving in every regard, and 
the words of praise are many more than those 
of criticism. 


a 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


EAVER.—Supt. Reed: Many improvements 
have beenmade by directors in building, re- 
pairing and furnishing school houses. Only 
thirty-eight of our teachers are doing their first 
term's work. Wages have been raised in many 
places, and lowered in none. In the educational 
meetings held this year, eight of which were held 
last month, about two-thirds of the teachers have 
been met. Some teachers have attended four 
different meetings. In response to circulars 
previously sent out, about forty schools made a 
very creditable display of school work at the 
county fair. Beaver Falls and Beaver made the 
most elaborate display. This work will have a 
good effect upon the schools of the county. 
CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: A good Local In- 
stitute was held at Glasgow. Since my last re- 
port I have received the following very gener- 
ous contributions for schools in the flooded dis- 
tricts : Jr. O. U. A. M. of Tyrone, $25; Supt. D. 
§. Keith, Altoona, $100 ; Washington Township 
School Board, $20; Supt. J. W. Berkey, Berlin, 
$47; Ebensburg Relief Committee. $64.46; A. 
J. Bradley, Blair co., $2; B. F. Pinkerton, Ty- 
rone, $21.50 ; Cambria School Board, $10: S.G. 
Rudy, Orbisonia, $5.55; Summer Hill Twp. 
School Board, $5; ‘‘ Teacher,’’ Blair Co., $1; 
Supt. L O. Foose, Harrisburg, $120 86; Z. X. 
Snyder, for Indiana Normal School, $20; Rich- 
land Twp. School Board, $10; Supt. J. H. Ly- 
kens. $45 ; E. B. Seedenberg, Martinsburg, $159; 
total to Nov. 9, $1171.50. Of this sum § has 
been paid out in equal sums to Woodvale, Con- 
emaugh and Cambria districts; the balance 
will be paid within the next week. I estimate 
that these three districts alone will need not less 
than $10,000 to see them through for buildings, 
books and teachers. A number ofthe boroughs 
contiguous to Johnstown have voted in favor of 
consolidation, and will hereafter be outside the 
jurisdiction of the County Supt., except in the 
matter of County Institute. These school dis- 
tricts are Woodvale, Conemaugh boro., Mill- 
ville, Coopersdale, Cambria boro., Grubbtown, 
and Prospect. They will probably remain as 
they are until the end of the present school year. 
CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: The Teachers’ 
Institute was held towards the close of the 
month. For the professional work done, inter- 
est manifested, attendance, etc., the session of 
1889 must rank among the most profitable of all 
ever held in the county. 
CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The house of Sandy 
dge was enlarged by the addition of a new 
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room, and the school is now graded. Snow 
Shoe has a new school at Gorton Heights along 
the Beech Creek R. R. Spring has two new 
houses of good design, one of them containing 
two rooms. Boggs has a fine new house in place 
of the one burned down last term. Howard 
township also has a new building. Walker 
found it necessary to discontinue the grades in 
the Franklin sub district and buiit a new house. 
Gregg put up a new brick house, in many re- 
spects the best of those erected during the sum- 
mer. In a number of districts old houses have 
been re-seated with patent furniture, and others 
have been supplied with maps, furniture, and 
slate blackboards. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The Franklin di- 
rectors have put good slate blackbaards in all 
their schools ; unabridged dictionaries on neat 
and substantial holders, in two of them. Lon- 
don, Britain township, now furnishes all the 
text-books, having as many series of readers as 
there are schools, which, by a judicious system 
of exchange, can be given to each school fre- 
quently asa fresh set. New London township 
has established a high school at New London, 
for the higher education of her youth. Uwchlan 
township has placed double floors in two of her 
schools, a practical combination of comfort and 
sanitation. 

CLINTON.—Supt. Brungard : Local institutes 
were held at Wayne and Pine Creek; both were 
marked successes. The teachers were all pres- 
ent, except one who was unable to be there. 
The school house at Sugar Run was destroyed 
by fire, supposed to be of incendiary origin; 
insurance $300. Arbor day was observed in 
some of our schools. A new piano was placed 
in the Renovo high school, and a new organ in 
the Logantown grammar school. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: The Upper 
Allen teachers have again organized a district 
institute, and are holding their meetings in 
Reed’s Hall, Shepherdstown. The Keystone 
Literary Society of Boiling Springs has reorgan- 
ized for the winter, and interesting weekly meet- 
ings are held. A number of other literary and 
educational associations have been formed 
throughout the county, The following inter- 
esting and model report came to my desk from 
the hands of John F. Rupp, esq., Secretary of 
the Lower Allen School esol “We have 
made some very significant changes in the 
Cedar Grove school property. The grounds 
have been enclosed with a substantial chestnut 
pale fence. We put in a slate blackboard, put 
up a twenty dollar bell, and on Arbor Day 
planted eighteen sugar, and six Norway maples 
around the grounds. We have some painting 
yet to be done. As ‘our’ school-house is the 
most public one in the township I have done 
my best to make it deserve its location. The 
school is again entirely too large; there will be 
more than sixty pupils.” All our schools are 
moving along nicely. The large school build- 
ing in Carlisle is nearing completion, and will 
be a fine structure. 

ErieE.—Supt. Miller: Our teachers have all 
gone into their schools for the new term with 
great enthusiasm. I am very certain that the 
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most valuable institute ever held in this county 
met at Edinboro, October 14, 1889. 

Forest.—Supt. Kerr: Arbor Day was ob- 
served by the Tionesta schools. The pupils 
met in the school hall, where they delivered 
recitations, and were addressed by Director E. 
L. Davis, Principal F. W. Ware, and others; 
then a number of trees were planted, each of 
which was named by the pupils of the different 
grades. The directors of Tionesta district have 
procured patent furniture for three houses; now 
all their houses are well supplied in this respect. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: The month of 
October was spent in visiting schools. I am 
pleased to state that the school affairs of our 
county are moving along nicely. A great many 
teachers’ meetings are being held in various 
parts of the county. It is altogether likely that 
we will have another profitable school year. 
Arbor Day was observed by the Stoufferstown 
schools; appropriate exercises were held. 

FuLTton—Supt. Peck; This year we held the 
County Institute during the week immediately 
preceding the opening of school. The experi- 
ment—for such it seemed to be—proved a suc- 
cess. The attendance of teachers lacked but 
one of being as good as it was last year, and 
the interest in every other way was as satisfac- 
tory. The schools of this county all opened 
together on the 7th of October, for a uniform 
term of six months. Some of the districts are 
putting in new reading charts; attention to the 
necessity of more and better apparatus is being 
awakened. Belfast township is just now com- 
pleting a substantial frame school-house, to take 
the place of one unfit for use. 

GREENE—Supt. Waychoff: Richhill district 
and Franklin have each added a new school. 
Reading charts are rapidly being introduced into 
the schools of the county. Improved school 
furniture was never more rapidly introduced 
than during this year. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: The schools are 
all open and moving along smoothly. In sev- 
eral townships the teachers have organized, and 
are conducting successful local institutes. Con- 
siderable apparatus has been placed in our 
schools this year. Several new buildings have 
been erected and others repaired. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Hughes: Our schools are 
doing good work and are well attended. Our 
people will not be pleased with anything short 
of good teachers and good schools. 

JuUNIATA—Supt. Auman: The new school- 
houses in Lack and Monroe townships are com- 
ss and occupied. New patent furniture has 

een placed in two schools in Monroe, one in 
Susquehanna, and one in Lackawanna. The 
new building in Port Royal is nearing comple- 
tion, and will be one of the best in the county. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: All the schools 
are in session except those of Jonestown bor- 
ough. Their new building is nearing comple- 
tion and will soon be ready for occupancy. 
This is in all respects a model building, and re- 
flects credit and honor upon the Board. Most 
of the schools visited were found in an excel- 
lent condition. The attendance is quite regular, 
ranging in many schools from 95 to 98 per cent. 





LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Six well-arranged 
and substantial brick school-houses were built 
during the summer, as follows: Weisenberg, 
two—replacing the old stone buildings at Buck's 
and New Smithville ; Low Hill, one, replacing 
a frame house at Lyon Valley ; Washington, one 
at Washington Square, creating a new sub dis- 
trict; Upper Milford, a one-story two-room 
building at Shinersville, an additional school 
organized and two graded; Lynn, a similar 
building near Lynnville. Four of the new houses 
were dedicated with appropriate exercises ; the 
remaining two will also be dedicated in the 
near future. The County Institute held at Al- 
lentown was attended by all the teachers but 
two, who were kept away by sickness. A large 
proportion of the directors and many other 
friends of education also attended. The Insti- 
tute proved a full success. During the present 
term we propose to hold seven Local Institutes, 
—four in November, and two in December—at 
Washington Square, December 7; Centre Val- 
ley, December 14; and one at East Texas, Jan- 
uary II, 1890. 

LuzERNE —Supt. Coughlin: The schools are 
all open. The vacation was improved by the 
directors in making repairs, and improving the 
school grounds. The opening of the West 
Pittston schools was a very interesting occasion, 
This custom of opening school with formal exer- 
cises should be more common. The Pittston 
High School building was formally dedicated to 
the cause of public education at the beginning 
of the school term. I have since visited the 
schools and found everything in good working 
order, under the management of the excellent 
corps of teachers employed. 

LycoMING.—Supt. Lose: Many of the dis- 
tricts are organizing meetings, called ‘‘ Teachers’ 
and Directors’ Meetings,’’ for the mutual im- 
provement of the teachers, and the advance- 
ment of the schools. They will be held semi- 
monthly, with the teachers and directors of the 
respective townships as members. These meet- 
ings ought to bring teachers and directors into 
closer relationship, and result in much good. 
Our schools have never before started with so 
favorable an outlook, and a very successful 
year's work is predicted. Although the exam- 
inations this year were more rigid than hitherto, 
the result has been more satisfactory than ever 
before, the candidates being exceptionally pre- 


pared. It is almost certain that there has not 


been a single person licensed to teach this fall 
who will faii through poor scholarship. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: The directors of 
Coal Spring have let the contract for a new 
brick building to be erected next spring. Miss 
Mary Leech, of Greenville, has been elected 
teacher of vocal music in Sharpsville. The 
Union Schools of Mercer have specialists in 
music, writing, and drawing. ss 

McKEAN.—Supt. Eckels: Our county insti- 
tute was the most successful ever held in the 
county. Nearly all the teachers were present 
and showed great interest in the exercises. The 
directors were better represented on Directors 
Day than ever before. The majority of our 
schools are doing good work. 
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MoNTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker ; Our county 
institute was the largest in our history. Much 
valuable and practical instruction was given. 
One hundred and twenty-five directors were in 
attendance. A _ Directors’ Association was 
formed. Hon. E. E. Higbee and Dept. Supt. 
Houck addressed the Directors’ Association 
and the institute. 

Montour.—Supt. Steinbach: Anthony and 
Valley districts have supplied all their schools 
with new charts; Liberty has put in two new 
slate blackboards—a move in the right direc- 
tion. There seems to be an inclination, in 
nearly all the districts, to improve and furnish 
the schools with better apparatus. Our schools 
are in first-class working order. There ap- 
pears to be more energy displayed on the part 
of all the teachers to do good work, than for years 
ast. Directors, too, are taking more interest 
in visiting than heretofore. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: The East 
Allen township School Board furnished sixty 
trees for Arbor Day. Mr. Milton M. Billheimer, 
a member of the Board, who lives in Union 
district, superintended the planting of twelve 
trees in said district, which were named as fol- 
lows: Gov. George Wolf, Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
President Harrison, Gov. Beaver, Supt. Wer- 
ner, Milton M. Billheimer, John Yellis, W. E, 
Illick, Uriah Achenbach, Lewis Bartholomew, 
and B. F. King, members of the Board; the 
last was named for the township. Messrs. 


Joseph Lindenmoyer and E. W. Fenstermacher, 
of the Allen township School Board, took an 
active interest in planting trees in their dis- 
trict. A number of other townships celebrated 
Arbor Day, but reports are not yet received. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.--Supt. Bloom: The 
schools are doing a commendable work. Nu- 
merous substantial improvements were made 
during the summer, in the buildings, grounds, 
etc.; a large number of comparatively worthless 
blackboards were replaced by natural slate. 
On October 11, the new school house at Turbot- 
ville was dedicated and formally set apart for its 
intended use. Addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Pflueger. Secretary of the Board, Reverends 
Schmeiser, Davis and Schoedler, by E. H. Pain- 
ter, Esq,, and others. The large and apprecia- 
tive audience gave evidence of the willingness 
on the part of patrons and citizens to lend a 
helping hand to the still further promotion of the 
educational interests of the borough. The build- 
ing is frame, amply large, containing four 
rooms, furnished with patent furniture, and is a 
credit to the town as well as to the cause of 
popular education ; credit is especially due to 
the directors by whose official authority and per- 
sonal integrity it waserected. Visitations to the 
schools of Northumberland, Coal township, Mt. 
Carmel, Milton, and Mt. Carmel township, dis- 
close the fact that very few changes in teachers 
were made in these districts, and the progress 
made by the pupils is very commendable. Dis- 
trict Institutes are also held in nearly all of these 
districts, and good work is being done. Re- 
cently a number of school-houses in Coal town- 

ip were supplied with natural slate black- 

surface, Imbued with the spirit of pro- 
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gressiveness, the directors of the above districts 
have furnished their teachers with such appa- 
ratus—maps, charts, tellurians, etc.—as is neces- 
sary, and naturally expect good results to follow. 

PERRY.--Supt. Aumiller: The three schools 
in Duncannon had their walls papered before 
the opening of school. The improvement in 
appearance is well worth the money expended. 
The directors of Newport decided to add a new 
two story annex to their main building, but 
owing to the disaster of the flood it has not been 
completed. A new brick house was erected at 
Pisgah, and a frame building at Loysville, 
These new buildings, and one other in each of 
these districts, were supplied with patent furni- 
ture. 1 found one school in Tyrone township 
where all the pupils but one in the community 
were enrolled, and all who were enrolled were 
also present on the day of my visit. In other 
districts I found, in some instances, less than 
half of the children enrolled. These conditions 
furnish a good index of the teacher’s popularity 
and of the sentiment of the community. 

POTTER.—Supt. Kies: The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was the event of the month. The enroll- 
ment was the largest for years, nearly every 
teacher being present. The work was thorough 
and practical,and awakened a deep interest 
among teachers and citizens. West Branch has 
built one new school house and supplied all 
with patent furniture. Keating has just com- 
pleted two new school houses well arranged for 
school work. It is a pleasure to note that sev- 
eral districts have concluded to adopt the annual 
single school term in place of the two short 
terms. We hope for continued progress in this 
direction. 

SHARON.—Supt. Canon: Instead of the usual 
‘‘ rhetoricals "’ in our High School, we are hav- 
ing this year monthly debates. ‘‘ That the 
London Strike was justifiable” and ‘that the 
Australian System of voting should be adopted 
by the State of Pennsylvania,’ are the two 
questions thus far discussed. Careful prepara- 
tion was made for both contests, and the debates 
were very interesting and profitable to all. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: The schools are 
all in operation, having opened, on an average, 
one week earlier than last year. From present 
indications we shall have a very successful 
term. Good teachers, as a general thing, in- 
sure good schools. As far as possible none but 
the best were selected. Middlecreek furnished 
all its schools with excellent slate blackboards. 
Franklin, besides building one of the best 
school houses in the county, improved one of 
its houses and reseated it with patent furniture. 
A number of townships have already organized 
Local Institutes. Arbor Day was observed in a 
number of districts. The graded school-house 
at Shamokin Dam will be ready for occupancy 
in a few weeks. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey: The schools of 
the county are all in operation, and everything 
promises a very successful term. District In- 
stitutes have been organized in quite a number 
of the larger townships. This shows a profes- 
sional spirit on the part of the teachers and a 
desire to improve, The schools of Salisbury, 
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Ursina and Confluence boroughs have been 
graded and a course of study adopted in each 
district, to the great improvement of the schools. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Black: During the five 
weeks preceding the opening of school, I con- 
ducted a Normal Institute at Sonestown, at 
which instruction was given in the common 
branches and in theory and methods of teach- 
ing ; tuition was free. The Institute was well 
attended, and much interest was manifested by 
the teachers in every department of the work. 

UNION.—Supt. Johnson : The schools of the 
county are all in operation. Much care has 
been exercised by the directors in the selection 
of the teachers, and as a result we confidently 
look for satisfactory work in the schools. The 
school buildings of Buffalo, Kelly, Gregg and 
Mifflinburg have been put in good condition, for 
which the directors will be held in grateful re- 
membrance by the pupils. 

WARREN.—Supt Putnam: I recently visited 
the school in the Cornplanter Indian Reserva- 
tion, and found it in excellent condition. About 
twenty Indian pupils were in attendance, and 
they seemed to be getting along finely in all 
the branches. I was surprised to find them 
as well advanced as the average country pupils. 
Their teacher, Bennie Huff, is a well educated 
Indian from the Cattaraugus Reservation. He 
realizes the importance of educating the race, 
and is peculiarly adapted to the work. The 
pupils are shy before strangers, yet they show 
plainly that the Indian can be educated. 

YorkK.—Supt. Brenneman: Our schools are 
all in operation, and successful work is every- 
where indicated. The attendance is regular, 
and the teachers have the true spirit. The 
schools thus far visited were found to be ina 
very satisfactory condition. As a rule, good 
work is done with the primary classes. A num- 
ber of districts have erected substantial new 
houses. Manchester borough has completed a 
double-room building, furnished with slate black- 
board, and the Smead-Wills system of ventila- 
tion. Hanover built an addition to the high 
school building, Wrightsville purchased Yaggy’s 
Geographical and Anatomical Studies for use 
in the different grades. A number of the rural 
districts furnished their schools with wall maps 
and reading charts. 

BRISTOL.—Supt. Booz: All but three of our 
teachers attended the county Iustitute. Miss 
Elizabeth S. Baily, who had been a teacher in 
the schools of this place for the last twenty. five 
years, died in Philadelphia, October 29th, and 
was interred in St. James churchyard, Bristol, 
November Ist. She was well-known throughout 
the county, having taught there a number of 
years previous to coming to Bristol. 

DuNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: We still lack seat- 
ing capacity—particularly in our primary de- 
partment—but will soon have more rooms ready. 
Arbor Day was observed in most of our schools 
with exercises appropriate to the occasion. We 
planted some trees and shrubbery—not so 
many, however, as in the spring. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: The opening 
of four additional schools has simplified the 
classification of pupils and relieved the crowded 





condition of the primary schools. The new 
teachers have adapted themselves with reason- 
able success to their work. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Hotchkiss: One hundred 
and forty-four girls are taking lessions in conk. 
ing, one-half day in each week; during this 
period the boys of the same grade are studying 
book-keeping. This department of our work 
is exceedingly popular. 

NANTICOKE. — Supt. Miller: Our School 
Board has adopted the Prang System of Form 
Study and Drawing. An electrical machine and 
an expensive air pump have been added to the 
philosophical apparatus in the high school. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Our schools 
are in excellent working condition. Teachers 
are anxious to do good work and to become 
familar with the best methods. The Summer 
School of Methods held here by Miss Patridge, 
has been quite an incentive to a number of the 
teachers. 

SCRANTON.—Supt. Phillips: Night schools 
opened the first Monday of November. Twenty- 
six teachers have already been employed for 
them. One death has occurred among our 
teachers. Miss Maggie A. Murphy died Noy. 
gth, after an illness of four or five months. She 
had been in the employ of our Board about 
twelve years. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Our teachers are 
taking great pains in decorating their school- 
rooms and making them cheerful and home- 
like. A very fine and complete set of chemi- 
cal apparatus was added to our high school ap- 
pliances, and efforts are now being made to 
gather a good geological cabinet. The Board 
has under consideration the purchase of a new 
school property in the Second Ward. 

SouTH BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Wilt: The new 
eight-room building known as the “ Webster 
Public School Building” was taken possession 
of October 16th. This building is furnished in 
accordance with the most modern style of 
school architecture, and is provided with the 
Smead-Wills system of heating and ventilation, 
We are safe in saying that heat, light and ven- 
tilation are perfect in every department through- 
out the entire building; it redounds greatly to 
the credit of the Board of Directors and the tax- 
payers of our thriving borough. Further than 
this, the directors have shown their enthusiasm 
and their interest in the cause of common 
school education by improving the old build- 
ings, in erecting porches, making better side- 
walks and fences; by increasing the supply of 
school apparatus, such as large ‘‘ Busy-work 
tables for primary schools, outline maps, State 
maps, color charts, globes, dictionaries, gaze 
teers, real objects to illustrate weight and meas 
ure tables, etc. ; and last, but not least, by m 
creasing the number of teachers to such an ex- 
tent as to make the average number of pupils 
to a teacher not more than forty. I am ple 
to say, that our teachers are bestowing the best 
possible care upon the furniture, and that they 
are constantly striving to improve school disc 
pline, and to become more concrete and prac 
tical in their methods of instruction. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: The Steelton 
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Literary Institute has begun work for the season. 
A large and interested audience greeted the ex- 
ercises of the first evening. This institution is 
asitrong connecting link between the schools 
and the public. 

HAZLE TOWNSHIP (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Fel- 
ton: The new building at Stockton has been 
opened for use. It is a neat structure, and is 
used as the high school for the village. It cost 
about $1,000. The evening schools will be 
opened November 18th. 
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PLYMOUTH TOWNSHIP (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Gildea: Three evening schools are in session. 
The interest manifested and the attendance 
during the past month are unusually gratifying. 
The observance of Arbor Day was necessarily 
confined to indoor exercises calculated to in- 
stil and promote among the pupils a sentiment 
favorable to the planting of trees, etc., at home 
and wherever practicable. Appropriate literary 
programmes arranged with this end in view 
were rendered in most of the schools. 


<< 
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MONG the unusually large number of books 

for thoughtful readers that have issued from 
the ‘‘ Riverside Press ’’ this season, there is none 
that is more valuable and important, not only 
to the student of history, but to every intelligent 
American citizen, than Mr. Hannis Taylor’s ex- 
haustive work on Zhe Origin and wrowth of 
the English Constitution (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., price, $4.50). Only the first 
volume has appeared, a large octavo, treating 
of the making of the Constitution: a second 
volume is to complete the work, in which will 
also specially be treated the ‘‘ growth of the 
federal republic of the United States,”’ out of 
the English constitutional system. This in- 
deed is a leading purpose of the author, to 
show that our American constitutional system 
is vitally and organically connected with the 
English, is indeed nothing but the natural and 
legitimate development of the latter. This 
“English Origin of the Federal Republic,” is 
the subject of the introductory chapter of this 
first volume, and will be studied with particular 
interest, although the rest of the volume, tracing, 
in the spirit of modern scientific historical re- 
search, the origin of the old English Common- 
wealth, the influence of the Norman Conquest, 
and the growth and decline of Parliament, is 
not less interesting, nor less strong as a witness 
to the profound scholarship, thoroughness of 
method, and literary skill of the learned au- 
thor. It is in this last respect that Mr. Taylor's 
work has a great advantage over the somewhat 
dry and desultory, though even more learned 
and original ‘‘ Constitutional History” of Bishop 
Stubbs. Otherwise, both in spirit and mode of 
treatment, there is not a little similarity between 
the two historians. Our American writer is not 
less thorough and exhaustive than the learned 
Englishmar, but he is much more readable. 
In general it may be said that no more exhaust- 
ive, able, and important historical study has yet 
been published in our country. It is a work of 
which not only the South, but all America, may 
well be proud ; for it must be ranked alongside 
of the works of Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, Park- 
man, Fiske and Tuttle, as one of the great 
works of American historical writers, It is to 
be hoped that the publication of the second vol- 
ume will soon follow; meanwhile the first will 
find a place in every historical library with 
‘hy pretensions to completeness, 
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Less important, but probably not less interest- 
ing to the general reader, is the same pub- 
lishers’ handsome crown octavo volume on The 
Reconstruction of Europe (Price $2.00), being a 
graphic sketch of the diplomatic and military 
history of continental Europe from the rise to 
the fall of the second French empire, or from 
about 1850 to 1875, by Harold Murdock. The 
title is a happy one; for continental Europe cer- 
tainly did undergo a radical and thorough re- 
construction in those twenty years. And, more- 
over, the period is so recent that not only does 
no general and connected history of it exist, 
but none could exist of a philosophical and final 
character. So that nothing more than a run- 
ning sketch, or rather, graphic narrative of the 
course of events could be expected, which is all 
that Mr. Murdock has attempted in this volume. 
Though the author betrays more or less evident 
French sympathies, and, therefore, naturally 
also judges some of the most important diplo- 
matic transactions and their results from the 
French standpoint, it would be unfair on that ac- 
count to condemn him as partisan. He is prob- 
ably as fair and unprejudiced as most writers of 
such recent events could be, and he certainly 
tries to be just and impartial. Not professing 
to be a final philosophic history, his very read- 
able volume may be accepted as a sufficiently 
reliable and full account of great historical 
events during a period of which every intelli- 
gent person needs to have some knowledge, as 
comprehensive as possible, and of which, never- 
theless, it is next to impossible to obtain such 
knowledge in any other single work. It is 
therefore a volume for which we are grateful, 
and which we believe will be warmly welcomed 
everywhere, and not least by teachers of history 
in our schools. 

Three Good Stories.—Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, have just published three vol- 
umes that can be recommended as suitable for 
Christmas gifts. The first of them, and the 
best in every sense of the word, is S/andish of 
Standish: a Story of the Pilzrims, by Jane G. 
Austin, well-known as the author of ‘*A Name- 
less Nobleman " and other novels. It is a his- 
torical story of the right kind, giving not only 
the true story of the ‘ Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” the captain of Plymouth, but also a his- 
torically fauhful characterization of Standish, 
Alden, Priscilla, Molines, Carver, Brewster, and 
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indeed of nearly all the prominent founders of 
New England who landed on Plymouth Rock, 
whose names every one knows, but with whom 
as real, living men and women we feel that we 
were never as fully and intimately acquainted as 
since we have read this very delightful and 
charming story. Priscilla is a considerably dif- 
ferent character from the one Longfellow pic- 
tures his Puritan maiden to have been, a good 
deal livelier, more pert and self sufficient; 
while John Alden is not quite so picturesque, 
but a more real young man. The boy or girl 
who reads ‘‘ Standish of Standish,’’ we venture 
to say, will get and retain a truer and more 
vivid knowledge of the ‘‘ laying of the corner- 
stone’’ of America, and of those who laid it, 
than he can obtain from ever so careful a study 
of the text-books of history. The book, it is 
needless to say, is intensely interesting, and it 
is printed and bound in so pretty a style as to 
make a most attractive present. 

It is, however, in no sense a book for young 
folks only; adults will enjoy it just as much. 
This can hardly be said of A Summer in a 
Cafion ; a California Story, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, a bright, lively, out-of-doors story, full 
of funny and other camping experiences—a 
story such as girls particularly will enjoy. It 
must not be thought, however, that it is the 
same kind of a tale as the same author's “ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” or ‘The Story of 
Patsy,” was. It is longer and more ambitious, 
but lacks the peculiar charm of either of these 
beautiful and wholesome children's stories, 
which we consider among the very best of their 
kind ever written in America. 

Belonging to quite a different kind of novel 
from either of the preceding, belonging rather 
to the class. made so popular by ‘ Looking 
Backward,” is Lucia True Ames’s Memoirs of 
a Millionaire. The “Editor's Preface” is 
dated from ‘ Boston, June 7th, 189-."" The 
book has just enough plot and romance in it 
thinly to veil the author's purpose of showing 
how any “millionaire,” or on a smaller scale, 
any person of means, could use his money 
for the improvement of the physical and 
spiritual condition of his fellow-men. In the 
book the “ millionaire'’ is a beautiful and sen- 
sible young woman, and her projects fot found- 
ing free libraries throughout the country, her 
schemes for wholesome, comfortable, cheap, 
and even handsome tenements are elaborated, 
besides plans for co-operative housekeeping, 
etc. Many very interesting and some startling 
facts and figures are given on these subjects, 
and the views of prominent philanthropists and 
social reformers like Felix Adler, E. E. Hale, 
Chas. L. Brace, Mrs. A. W. Rollins and others 
are introduced in an ingenious kind of sympo- 
sium, while the “ new theology ” and the meth- 
ods of foreign mission work receive their share 
of attention. Altogether the book is very read- 
able, and not only that, but also very full of 
wholesome sentiments and suggestions. It 
makes people think, and will do its full share 
in strengthening the movement, daily growing, 
towards improving the conditions of life, and so 
also life itself, in our country. 





EuROPEAN SCHOOLS: or What I Saw in the Schools 
of Germany, France, Austria, and Switzerland, 
By 1. R. Klemm, Ph.D. New York: D. Apple 
ton & Co. 12 mo., pp. 4g. Price, $1.50. 
Appleton’s “International Education Series” we 

have referred to a number of times as worthy the 
attention of all intelligent educators. This volume 
is the twelfth of the series, and as usual, contains an 
admirable introductory essay by the editor, Dr. W, 
T. Harris, to whose broad and comprehensive 
scholarship the very high grade of excellence of this 
set of books is largely owing. In this exceedingly 
interesting and instructive volume, Prof. Klemm 
gives us a very fair and full view of the methods and 
attainments of the best schools in Europe. Much 
attention is given to the description of manual and 
industrial training, and object teaching, as at present 
carried on, especially in Germany and France. All 
this is done by descriptions of actual schools in oper- 
ation, and is very fully and well illustrated from 
sketches made by the author’s own pencil. The 
volume is an important one. Our teachers need to 
know what others are doing in the work of educa- 
tion. They can scarcely anywhere learn this better 
than from Prof. Klemm’s book. 

TALKS wiTH Pupits. A Hand Book for Trachers 
of our Public Schools. By W.A. Beer. With an 
Introduction by A. J. Davis. S’ippery Rock, Pa; 
Published by the Author. 18mo0. Paper, pp. 54. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A practical and useful little pamphlet. It consists 
of a variety of exercises and lessons in the form of 
Talks and a few Questions after each Talk, with 
many suggestions as to manner and method, all out- 
side the regular course of study, and calculated to 
rouse independent thought, investigation, and further 
study. They all bear the evident marks of having 
sprung from a practical teacher’s experience, and are 
therefore full of hints for other teachers, to whom we 
recommend the little work as worthy of attention. 
THE RAINBOW CALENDAR. A Companion to“ A 

Year of Sunshine.’ Compiled by Kate Sanborn. 

Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25, 

Our first impulse is to say, What, another calendar! 
But the beautiful exterior, the vellum cloth binding, 
with black and red title and ornamentation, as well 
as the bright preface, and still more the matter and 
its arrangement in the book itself, deter one from any 
words of impatience, and instead call forth genuine 
approval and admiration. In the first place, the book 
is charmingly beautiful. Then the selections for 
each day of the year are various, from many different 


authors and in many different moods, but nearly ° 


always in keeping with the day and season—not 
quite always, especially in the case of some of the 
paragraphs that are “ funny.’’ On each page, finally, 
there is space enough left for brief entries in the 
nature of a diary, and especially for use as a birthday 
book. It will make a very dainty and appropriate 
gift for Christmas or New Year. 


Money. By Yames Platt, F. S. S. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. pp. 277. Price, 75 cts. 
The popularity of Mr. Platt’s practical common 

sense little books like this one, on Life, Business, 

Economy, Progress, etc., in England, is something 

amazing. The one on “ Business,” for example, which 

we noticed some time ago, had in a short time pa 
through seventy-five editions before it was reprint 
on this side of the Atlantic. The volume before us, 

bound uniformly with the one just mentioned, i 

buckram, with red side title, etc., excellently pri 
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js reprinted from the nineteenth English edition. 

We wonder at this popularity, but we also rejoice in 

it. For the influence of such books can only be good 

and wholesome. The author not only treats of his 
subject in such wise as to make perfectly clear the phil- 
osophy of money, currency, gold, silver, and paper 
money, bank notes, checks, shares, banking, exchange, 
interest, finances, capital, wealth, etc., but does it from 

a Christian point of view. The whole spirit and tone 

of the book is morally elevated, pure and thoroughly 

sane. It is a volume we should like to see in every 
school library, and indeed in all libraries to which 
young men specially have access. 

A READER IN Botany. Part J. From Seed to 
Leaf. Selected and Adapted from well-known 
Authors. By John H. Newell. Boston: .Ginn & 
Co. s12mo., pp. 209. Illustrated. 

A pretty little book that will be enjoyed by young 
readers, and which is well calculated to serve the 
purpose of arousing interest in them in the further 
study of botany. In or out of school, as a regular or 
supplementary reader,’it will be found both useful 
and popular. 

ULyssEs AMONG THE PHAACIANS. From the 
Translation of Homer's Odyssey, by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 72. 


This is No. 43 of the well-known Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, which we have often commended to our 
teachers as the best supplementary readers known to 
us. The books are issued quarterly, at 50 cents a 
_ year, or 15 cents for single numbers. 


CoaAL AND THE CoAL Mines. Sy Homer Greene. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. s16mo., pp. 
246. Price, 75 cents. 

The thousands of young folks whom Mr. Greene 
delighted with his mining story of “The Blind 
Brother,” will only need to be told that this book is 
by the same author in order to assure a hearty wel- 
come and interested readers for it. Nor is it inter- 
esting only to youthful readers; but for adults as well. 
Indeed, we know of no more clearly written, exhaus- 
tive, and entertaining account of the entire subject 
anywhere, describing as it does the formation of coal, 
the history of its use for fuel, the sinking and work- 
ing of all kinds of mines, the apparatus used, and so 
forth, the whole being well illustrated by cuts and 
pictures made by the author himself. The book is a 
decided addition to the series of excellent books to 
which it belongs, the Riverside Young People’s 
Library, and of which it is the fourth volume. The 
whole series is a good model of what. books for 
young folks ought to be. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS FOR THE ScHOOoL-Room. 
By John F. Woodhull. New York: E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. rb6mo., pp. 75. 

Notes or LEssoNS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. Sy 
John Taylor. Boston: Boston School Supply Co. 
16mo., pp. 101. Price, 50 cts. 

The former of these books for teachers is No. 9 of 
“The Reading Circle Library,” and is a condensed 
account of ninety-one experiments, evidently as made 
by the author himself, on a variety of subjects, which 
Will interest pupils and which it is good for every one 
toknow. They are all of so simple a nature and so 
Plainly and fully described, that the inexperienced 
teacher will be able to make them, and through them 
not only introduce his scholars to a knowledge of the 
elements of natural science, but also stir them up to 

inquiry and study. It is a really practical 
and useful little book. So are the Notes of Lessons, 





a volume of the “Boston School Series,” though 
these treat of a quite different subject. The author 
explains what are the essential features of a Lesson; 
what should be its plan, the subject matter, etc., and 
gives good sound advice as to the manner of the 
teacher, tact, and various other practica] points. 
The book is full of wise suggestions, and useful and 
usable facts. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES, AND PANTOMIMES. /i/a- 
delphia: The Penn Publishing Co, 12mo., paper, 
pp. 146. Price, 30 cts. 

‘Lhe Tableaux in this book are unusually many, 
various, and good. The rest is good too, though not 
as numerous. The whole collection is much better 
than most similar volumes. 


READY FOR BUSINESS: OR CHOOSING AN OCCUPA- 
TION. A Series of Practical Papers for.Boys. By 
Geo. F. Manson. New York: Fowler & Wells 
Co. samo., pp. 108. Price, 75 cts. 


The favor with which the various papers of which 
this volume is composed were received when they 
appeared in S¢. Nichalas should insure them even a 
more favorable reception in their present more per- 
manent form. They deserve to be read by all our 
boys, and by their parents as well ; for the hints they 
give, in plain, common sense style, as to the condi- 
tions and requirements of some of the leading occu- 
pations, are usually very good, and would probably 
be helpful to many a boy and parent in making a 
choice of his life-work. We heartily commend the 
book to the attention of those having charge of our 
school libraries, nor would it make an inappropriate 
Christmas gift, or graduation present. 


HAND-BooK OF PRONUNCIATION AND PHONETIC 
ANALYSIS. Designed for use in Schools and Col- 
leges,and Adapted to the Wants of all Persons who 
wish to Pronounce according to the Highest Stand- 
ards. By John H. Bechtel. Philadelphia; Penn 
Publishing Co. s16mo., pp. 143. 

A handy little reference book to have within reach 
when the dictionary is too far off or inconvenient, as 
it gives a long list of names often mispronounced, 
and tells how to pronounce them correctly. 


LEssONS IN HYGIENE: THE HuMAN Bopy AND 
How To TAKE CARE OF IT. Sy James Johonnot 
and Eugene Bouton. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 12m0., pp. 21}. 

This is the authorized text-book for the interme- 
diate grades of our schools, being No. 2 of the “‘ Au- 
thorized Physiology Series.” As we have before de- 
scribed and commended the same authors’ “‘ How we 
Live,” as one of the very best of the many text-books 
on the subject, it is not necessary for us now to say 
more than that it is simply a special edition of that 
work, so revised and supplemented as to comply with 
the legislation requiring temperance instruction in 
schools, This special temperance matter having been 
prepared by Mrs. Hunt herself, as we are told in the 
preface, its excellence ought to be assured, 


SEGUNDA LIBRO DE ESPANOL SEGUN EL METODO 
NaTuRAL. Por 3. H. Worman y Carlos 
Bransby. New York; A. S. Barnes & Co. s2 
mo., boards, pp. 92. 

Being the second book of “* Worman’s Chautauqua 
Language Series,’”’ it is not designed for beginners, 
but for such students of the Spanish language as have 
mastered the First Spanish Book. The lessons 
to be carefully graded, and the method is sy¢it1 
without much study of technical grammar 
dent is taught to read and speak the langua 
without exertion. 
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THE GLAD BELLS ALL SAY. 


} A. G. Crowr. 
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Ring, bells! swing, ! Far o’er hill and slain! 
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1.“ All hail! Far away,” so the glad bells all 
bells! swing, bells! The Child is come to reign! 2.“ Rejoice we to-day!” so the glad bells all 
_3.**’ Tis on this bright day,’’so the glad bells all 
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say, “ Comes bounding the sleigh, with its coursers so 
say,“ Put ev-’ry sad care that so vex-es a- 
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gay; And soon will the joy, born of 
way; Let Christmastide cheer find a 
-er was May; When freedom from care makes the 
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gift and of toy, Make glad the warm heart of deaz girl and brave boy.” Tra la, la, la, la, 
warm welcome here, And bless this best day of the swift-passing year.” Tra la, la, la, la, 
round world so fair, And greeting and welcome are heard ev’ry- where.” Tra la, la, la, la, 
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